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Anaxagoras. 
'H 'lovexy aipecic. 
-- Pseudo- Plutarch. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Gods everywhere; in water, earth and air! 

Like to locusts in a land drought-stricken, 

So that all rational investigation 

Of nature is deemed intrusion, trespass 

On the gods, deserving death or exile. 

I did bat call the sun a globe ot fire, 

Ignoring Helios, the charioteer, 

When a dul! demagogue, impeaching me, 

Alleged I set at nought the deities 

In whom the state believes. Heinous offence! 

F’en my friend Pericles is powerless here 

To save me frum the demon-fearing mob, 

And [ must fly forthwith to Lampsacus, 

Where fire and water to the thinker are 

Not under interdict; forbidden fare. 

The mother-city of our race is too 

The old Pelasgic fear, 

The primitive ploughman’s superstition, 

Still haunts these autochthonous Ionians, 

Which we have lost, transplanted over seas 

To a kindlier soil and sunnier clime. 

Commencing with the nations, here-and-there, 

W + wear the yoke of usage, worship lightly, 

Knowing that manners and religions change 

With climates, which these untravelled know 
not. 


Much demon-awed. 


Therefore our spirits are not oppressed by 
Custom, tyrant dull, but, free and curious, 
Look not through eyes of stupid wonder and 
Blind adoration of we know not what; 
“But with shrewd, rational glance survey the 
world 

Of sense, earth, heaven and seas, cities of men, 
Rivers and ocean, sun and moon and stars, 
And what befalls them, as tempest, eclipse, 
Pestileace, earthquake, phenomena as 
Natural as sunrise, though less frequent, 
Keeping our forms erect, as they have grown, 
From base prostration fitting only slaves, 
The servile children of the morning-lands, 
With open eyes and ears by reason guided. 
Thus looking, thus surveying our wise men 
Of Samos, Miletos, Mitylene, 

Ephesos, Colophon; Clazomene 

Have had dawn on them dimly a vision 
Glorious, august, of an ordered world 
Instinct with reason, order's principle, 
Harmonious, grand, eternal, self-evolved 

By strong, primordial necessity, 

From ever-during seeds, atoms or germs 

(For from nothing nothing can only come), 

No wretched domain of fickle deities 

With human lusts, passions and appetites, 
Exorable, whimsical, unnatural men, 

Greedy of fumes of incense, throned above 
The mouatain peaks, where naught but herbless 

stone, 

Vild winds and cold thin ether freeze the blood, 
But infinite, a Cosmos, such the name 

We give unto the ineffable All, 

The universe coherent, which a might 

sternal fills, pervades through time endless, 
Bezinninzless, and boundless space working 
Forever without haste or rest. ‘Reason 
Delighted order finds, proportion, law, 

Ant not merely fickle personal will, 

So that the spheres make music as they roll 
With motions calculable in numbers. 

This is the Lonic heresy, or school, 

Which we lovers of wisdom have founded 

In the far future to remould the world, 

And lift the grovelling race long ages hence 
To the plane of reason and self-government. 


But what a fearful chasm yawneth ‘twixt then | 
And now! when we lone beacons, few and tar 
Between, our radiance shed o'er mourn!ul wastes | 
Of ignorance and lurid s iperstition, 

A few light-points only visible in 

Hellas colonial, not the mother-land. 

Century after century shall elapse 

In darkness, blood and superstition, our words 
Talismanic hid in a language dead. 
Meanwhile—when again hierophants shall 
Rise of Truth, links of the Hermaic chain 
wisdom, they shall arise successors 

Of ourselves and reason’s supremacy assert 
Once more, the clue resuming where we let 

It drop, the clue ot nature’s labyrinth. 


| Here, and began to walk on air and gaze 


The mood of reason, aroused, awakened, 

And of the canonized absurdities 

Of Eld ashamed, is widely prevalent, 

A healthful sign! for Athens, the city 

Of the blue-eyed maid of wisdom, is not 

To remain a mere mart of traffic, famed 

For figs, oil, pottery, dedal works of art 

And matchless coinage, and swift trigemes o’er 
The waves speeding like coursers. , Renown 
Of other sort she is to win henceforth. 
Metropolis of thought. she is to be - 

The luminous pharos of the nations far, 

And wide through space and time refulgent 
shining. 

I, thought’s torchbearer from Ionia, 

Have kindled here a flame no time can quench. 
But they ask why with usage, custom, fight, 
Why seek to overthrow the ancient rites 

From the thatched hut of the Pelasgic hind 
And venerable shrines, groves, oracles, 
Descended? Heroes andjpatriots 

And singers inspired have practised them, 
R-vering them, at Marathon repelled 

The Mede with dauntless breasts. ’Tis false 
To say we seek their overthrow, unless 
Knowledge confusion to them brings, knowledge 
And light. If eo, why then they ought to perish. 
Change is healthful. Stagnation putrifies. 
*Tis true the rabble’s gods are not with us 

A current coin. The pathwayfof truth 
Wherein we walk leads from the shrines away, 
Where grovels the populace, beseeching 
Shapes of stone for cures, for wealth and safety 
On the waves. There was a god in my time 
Fettered the Hellespont, or feigned he did; 
Behind him came from the loins of sunrise 
Legions innumerable, his dull slaves. 

This god at least was visible, the rest 

We take on trust from legends, myths of bards, 
But even Homer owns his gods to be 

By strong necessity environed, girt, 

For the forces of the universe are 

Not personal, nor by persons wielded. 

Persons emerge, like all the rest they come 
And go, though on them shines a sparkle of 
The light which lights the universe, reason, 
Which is the fountain of their sovereignty. 
But they are subject unto weariness, 

To birth, and growth, and finally to death, 
While nature’s forces are forever young, 

Her hues unfaded and her rays undimmed. 

The red of dawn, its dews are lovely now 

As in the beginning, but impertinent 


| ‘sway up the main-topsail and brace the main-' does anybody doubt which of these two boards| and gives us a glass to look beyond. It re- | to deform it. 
At stars. New phrases are in vogue, ard doubt, yard,” to break in upon their gloom; and as the is rendering the most efficient service to the 
I think the public 
| remarked: ‘It's no use, Massa Cap'n, she is a | mind is clear on this point; but whether the 
“What is the matter, Jack? public feeling will voice itself loud enough to 
“I said de be heard by this Legislature is a question which 


‘men came aft solemnly to obey one of them people of Massachusetts ? 


{doomed ship.” 
What did you say?” I inquired. 
ship is hanted.” ‘*We saw a ghost!” exclaimed cannot be answered now. 
another. ‘‘A ghost! How was he dressed ?” | : 
asked I. “In black—solm'n black, sir; black | Fraternal Sowers, 
as the ace of spades.” ‘Poh!’ replied I,| We are fairly launched upon the heralded 
‘*ghosts always come in white.” This time the! year. Christmas has been duly observed, and 
steward came to his rescue. ‘‘I don’t care | hundreds made gladsome by the tender mes- 
what ghosts dress in, Massa Cap'n, but I see’d | sages and deeds thereof. Finest music was 
| one last night in black, right close to your state- | rendered in the churches, and Titiens electri- 
|room.” ‘Why did not you call me?” said I. fied her hearers by the pure rendering of the 
“T was afeard to; he looked so hke the owner.” choice gems of the ‘‘Messiah” and ‘‘Creation,” 

I was obliged to use all the stoicism I was! backed by a chorus which would do honor to 
master of in endeavoring to allay their fears; | any city. On the first day of this month we 
and when sending one below for anything let | greeted each other with heartiest good-will, and 
another man go with him for company; and | realized the electric cord which made us one 
after a few days their fears and superstitions genus, the children of a common parent. We 
subsided, but they were exceedingly pious and | have footed our affairs as best we could. Some 
orderly; in tact, they proved to be an excellent | are squared every whit, and set up a clear, 
set of men, who knew their duty, and with their | white page. Others have a sorry sheet, and 
stalwart frames and iron endurance they bere/ owe more than they possess; aye, three-quar- 
up under a rough passage exceedingly well. ters in excess of that. Another class plods on 

Nothing worthy of notice occurred during | from hand to mouth; and, if the rent is cleared, 
the long passage, except rough weather in the | have no special anxiety. Its members keep in 
extreme, and, on reaching port, I soon found I their heads whatever scores they have. How 
was the first vessel in with new flour, long as many would be comparatively happy if, with 
we had been on the way. I disposed of the their reverses and a dark outlook, they could 
flour to good advantage, well pleased to think | know that no one had a bill against them! 














and help out the larger accessories. 


is enabled to manifest! 


brain-capital to perfect the myriad contrivances 
which are now deemed essential even in the 
cheapest tenement buildings. Water and gas 
are the expected privileges of those who only 
have a portion of an attic. Political econo- 
mists are among the presiding and coming sav- 
iors. We must be experimentally taught how 
to make our purse ‘‘stand a shake against the 
wind” — how to live contentedly for the time- 
being within our income — not to incur debts 
which we know we cannot meet — not to ruin 
a friend under the plea that a small sum would 
save us from shipwreck when we know it is 
only warding off the crash sure to come at last. 
There is no better opportunity to rehearse and 
apply homely maxims. We are just starting, 
and should commence discreetly. We have no 
security for longevity, and so should not lay up 
trouble for those who come after. We have 
seen how passers-by and those loading at ware- 
houses have been hurled in an instant into un- 
explained conditions. The last syllable among 
wives and children, as well as the final transac- 
tion, are photographed, and cannot be obliter- 





I should give the owner, Mr. B— __, great sat- | Well, whatever our short-comings, the past is 
isfaction, took in a cargo of hides, and sailed| over, and can never return. Gray says: 
for Baltimore without getting any letters trom | “If the best man’s faults were written on his | 
home. forehead he would draw his hat over his eyes.” 

A short passage, with pleasant weather, found | This is true. Equally so that what we have 
us in due season within sight again of the Capes | done sinks into insignificance, appears less than 
of Virginia. Here we took a pilot-boat and/ nothing, merest vapor. Whatever the facts, or 
had some newspapers. Soon after getting on/our estimation of them, the fresh term has 
board, said the pilot: ‘‘I suppose you have | commenced, and as yet we are practical inte- 
heard of the death of your owner, Mr. B——?”| gers. We must sally forth on one or more of 
Imagine if you can my astonishment, and yet} the immeasurable lines which radiate from the 


ated. They will be apples of gold and com- 
mendation, or bitterness and discredit. A match 
is ever near us, and danger assails. True lives 
are our sole guarantee; no other course will 
give us peace while we sojourn, or in the retro- 
spect. Our rectitude should be of that sort 
which leads us to dare and do against all odds. 
Were only two remaining, their conduct should 
be as though surveyed by trillions. Were there 
no Ruler, it should be as if we were interiorly 
watched. Rewards are as ignoble as punish- 





I cannot say I was astonished; for, although | central nucleus. We are to stand in our lot, and 
the incidents of the dream had passed out of | bear the vicissitudes which come. Beautiful lit- | 
my mind, they had left an impression which | tle homes are being organized. Shall the inten- | 
now excited some strange emotions of a most! tion of the founders be carried out? Will they 
painful nature, and our passage up to the city | be abodes of love founded on mutual respect? | 
was more like a funeral procession than a pleas- | Let them remember what Spencer so aptly says : 
ant sail up the bay. | “Command is blight to the affections. Whatso- | 
On reaching the wharf I went immediately to | ever of refinement, whatsoever of beauty, what- 
the counting-rovm and there obtained the full | soever of poetry, there is in the passion which | 
particulars of Mr. B s death. It seemed | unites the sexes withers up and dies in the cold 
that he was taken suddenly ill in the night after | atmosphere of authority.” We could pray that | 
we had sailed, and, notwithstanding the most) friends and strangers might escape the tate of 
eminent medical skill was obtained, he died in 





. 








[hat word. The universe knows not end 

Nor beginning, only eternal change 

Of matter eternal. Phenomena, i 
Which make the world of sense, of ear and eye, 
In ceaseless flux around, beneath, above 

Are flowing. But at the universe’s heart, 

As on some sacred hearth, the flame of might, 
Of life, which animateth all, burns on 
Forever, tountain of force unseen, one 

And the same ‘neath all this masquerade, this 
Manifold variety, which charmeth 

Sense. They asked me once at Lampsacus 

If the mountains there would eer become sea. 
Were not our generations deciduous 

As the generations of the leaves we should be- 
| hold 

Dry land where once the wealthy mart with 
Haven mast-thronged up-reatred its citadel, 
And, again, where unwieldy monsters rolled 





In the green chambers of the brine, cities 
With streets astir with chariots, festal pomps— 
Vision august of truth mine inner eye 

Hath seen, would that the race might see thee, 
too! 





B. W. Batt. 





The Captain’s Story. 
te 
RY E. P. ROBINSON. 


Ihave never been a believer in the super- 
natural or in table-tipping, although having fol- 
lowed the sea both in the cabin and the fore- 
castle, and listened to many “long yarns” of a 


of the long-boat, whiling away a dreary night- 
watch, or around the forecastle-lamp, listening 
to some weather-beaten veteran as he recounted 
a tale of suffering and disaster, or some mar- 
vellous narrative of horror well calculated to 





quest of truth, hallowed, august, serene! 

E’en in thought’s dawn glimpses of her have 
flashed 

Upon my vigils while [ sleepless scanned 

The starry heaven, orturned my thoughts within, 

Like the lone nympholept in grove or glen 

Sojourning where immortal charms have 
‘witched 

His eyes, thereafter with disdain beholding 

Meaner beauty. Seeing her features een 

Partially in holy hours of musing 

And rapt contemplation [ cast from me 

Wealth, for I was princely-born, opulent, 

And wholly gave myself to her for life. 

Meantime, [ have brought o’er philosophy, 

Born on the Asian isles and continent, 

The outposts of our race, to Athens, cradle 

And metropolis of the Lonian, re-risen 

From her ashes in marble loneliness 

And splendor, with gardens, groves, porticoes, 

Fit haunts tor wisdom’s sons in future years, 

Focus and central seat of meditation. 

1 have done my work. Even to have taught 

One pupil like Pericles, to have inspired 

His soul with thoughts which, uttered from the 
bema, 

Awe tickle demons almost to worship, 

Were glory enough, if glory were my aim, 

Not to omit my other disciple, 

Euripides, scenic philosopher, 

Melolious master ot iambic verse, 

From tragic cothurns and heroic heights 

Doscending to the plane of real life, 

Rotent to stir the sacred fount of tears, 

Speaking the language of the human heart— 

A tongue no lapse of time can antiquate, 

Een though the dialect he wields and moulds 

Into such siren harmonies were dead, 

Or living only on the written scroll, 

A silenced speech, unvoiced, unsylabled. 

He, too, has scattered with a 'iberal hand 

My thoughts unto the listening throngs gathered 

To witness scenic pomps, with ravished ears 

To hear the rolling dithyrambie strains, 

The choral hymns to Dionusos chanted, 

And comic lee-songs in the purple spring. 


O sweet symposia! hours of glowing converse | 


With Pericles, Euripides, Aspasia, 

And other selected spirits, whcon wit 

And wine, and song, and garlands, stirred the 
soul 

To bright communion, heart in heart melting, 

Ye will nevermore return to glad me! 

Though well I know all places are alike 

To Hades near—to mine own land I will 

Return to die, mingling my ashes with 

The ashes of my sons already dead 

Betore their sire—unnatural death! Perchance 

My fellow-citizens will ask what honors, 

In recognition of the tame I sought 

Not but have won, they shall do me dead in 

Brazen urn imprisoned, a little dust! 

To show | am not one morose, austere, 

Though given to thought, to meditation given, 

1 will have my birthday an annual high-tide 

Made, a festal time for youths and children. 

It will keep my memory green and dear to 

Hearts unworn and fresh, gushing with glad- 
ness, 

By morning’s red, by dews of morn still bathed. 

I have ind-ed disturbed the quiet of 

Tuis ancient town of Pailas since I came, 

And, as the wits say, opened my thought-shop 


test the strongest nerves, or shake the faith of 

Among many 

| which remain in the memory, though years have 

lelapsed since their rehearsal, I give you the 
“Captain's Story,” as one singular at least in its 
coincidence :— 

We sailed from Baltimore in the good ship 
| “Challenge,” on the fourth of August, 1843 (the 
| very year inwhich Miller, the advent prophet, 
| had predicted the end of the world), with a crew 
jot colored seamen, bound for Rio Janeiro with 


The owner, Mr. B , came | 


the most incredulous doubters. 








a cargo of flour. 


| spirits and health, and said to me, ‘‘Captain, if one of the two 


;you will reach Rio first and dispose of your 


| 
| 
| cargo to advantage, I will make you a handsome | 
| present.” Iremarked that his interest was iden- 


and working of the school-system of Massachu- 
setts than has been known for along time. 
this dissatisfaction is finding expression in many 
ditferent ways. 
erett was nominated for a seat in the Legislature, 
last fall, he declined the nomination because his 
election would compel him to sever his connec- 
tion with Harvard College. 
Cambridge constituents that he regretted he 
could not serve them, one reason being that the 
school-system of Massachusetts would soon 
have to be reorganized, and he thought the Re 

publican party could do that work better than 
the Democratic party. 
Bird retorted in the Post that Heaven knew the 
school-system needed reorganizing bad enough, 
but as the Republicans set in operation, and had 
since had the sole care of, the school machinery 
of Massachusetts, and as no Democrat had ever 
been a member of the Board of Education, it 
stormy night as we were gathered under the lee} wasn’t so clear that the Republican party was 
so much better fitted for the task than the Dem- 
ocrats. 
seen, agree in this, that our school-system needs | 
attention. 


politics. 
the State Teachers’ Association, just held*in 
Boston, called attention to some of the defects 
of the school-system; 


Saint Theresa, who was Lady Guion. At six- 
less than three hours after he was attacked! /teen, as history relates, a marriage was ar- 
So much for ‘’The Captain’s Story ;” and, al-| ranged for her, and she was scolded from morn 
though the supernatural had no terrors for me, | till night. She was tempted to cut out her 
I must say it left.an impression which these | tongue, so great was her slavery and provoca- | 
many years that have elapsed have not wholly | tions. All misfortunes were attributed to her. | 
obliterated. Her husband was displeased when she was ab- 
sent, and never expressed pleasure when pres- 
ent. He rejected her offers with scorn. She 
trembled when she approached him. She could 
not please, and this made him angry; he would | 
fly ina rage. The pressure of modern society 
is so great, its responsibilities so heavy, and its 
trials so multitudinous, that a strict guard is 
necessary lest some expression escape the lips 
| which should have been chained behind the 
teeth. Blessed are those who have such con- 
trol of their organisms that the key is always 
turned against violence, and an angel of peace 
keeps guard at the door! 

Some paths are evidently laid for us, and 
others we appear to seek and enter. It is a 
serious question to those who consider how best 
to use the proffered period. As units, we ought 
| to care for ourselves, and directly or indirectly 
earn our daily bread. As heads or component 
parts of a family, we must be au fait in the 
minutest duties incumbent upon this relation. 
As citizens, we should serve society. The near- 
est is, of course, the first, and is imperative. 
The remainder range in and adjusts itself. 
There are crises, seasons of sickness, panic and 
general depression. Certain ones are needed, 
and marked by the people. It may be against 
| the wish and habit of this individual or that, 
Prof. Everett and Mr. Bird, it will be | still he obeys a positive call. Wisdom is loaned, 
and, like a general, he leads his army to vic- 
tory. The sword sheathed, the exigency com- 
passed, he retires once more to his own do- 
'main. How we long, as did Horace Mann, for 
, a body of force to execute the purposes of the 
, will! Physical basis is to a degree indispensable 
| for triumphant action. Successive conquests 





Education in Massachusetts. 


aim 
BY EDWARD H. 


I think it is safe to say that there is at present 
a more general dissatisfaction with the results 


PEABODY. 





And 


When Professor William Ev- 


But he told his 





To which Mr. F. W. 


Nor is this feeling confined to persons in 
Rev. Dr. Peabody, in his address at 


and, though [ should 


ments in our estimate of premises. If truth is 
a principle, it is independent of nothingness or 
everlastingness. The sequel, if permitted, will 
afford satistaction, not as barter, but as granite 
foundation. How much in point is the illustra- 
tion of Giordano Bruno, an Italiau, born seven 
years after the death of Copernicus! In England 
he had given lectures, and in that country had 
written, in Italian, his most important works. 
Originally intended for the church, he became a 
Dominican, but was led into doubt by his medi- 
tations on the subject ot transubstantiation and 
the immaculate conception. Falling under the 
censure of the dominant authorities, he sought 
refuge in different countries. The cold-scented 
bloodhounds of the inquisition followed his 
track remorselessly and hunted him back to 
Italy. He was arrested in Venice, and detained 
in the Piombi for six years without books or 
paper or friends. On the demand of the spir- 
itual conclave, Bruno was removed from Venice 
to Rome and contined in the prison of the In- 
quisition on the special charge of having taught 
the plurality of worlds. After two years more 
he was brought betore his judges and condemned 
to the stake, where he was burned Feb. 16, A. 
D., 1600, having refused to recant. He was 
sustained by manly honor, unshaken firmness, 
and an inflexible adherence to views which he 
even suspected to have been entertained by his 
persecutors! Such characters continue as sub- 
strata, and, though made impalpable, exert an 
astonishing influence. Bruno may have doubted 
immortality, but such dust is precious to the 
Infinite and seed-corn for the race. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
A Short Patent Lecture, 
Epiror COMMONWEALTH :—Is Emerson right ? 
Do the facts of history pre-ezise in the individ- 
ual ? 
if we say they do not, we get into another. 


If we say they do, we get into one scrape ; 
For 
example, there is no longer a doubt of the em- 
bodiment in the individual of ultimate princi- 
ples. He may be said, indeed, to be an epitome 
of them; and the assertion of them by Emer- 
son, while by no means new, constitutes the 
valuable part of his system—or his lack of sys- 
tem. Wecertainly were artists before painting ; 
reasoners before logic; and mathematicians be- 
fore numbers. The actual must always typify 
the ideal. Thus man is held to be superior to 
his circumstances and institutions; which is a 
sturdy democratic doctrine worthy of Emerson, 


use. The most trifling measures are essential, | 
To how 


Some one has built | a financier, will never be a success. | 
the house he occupies, and it took a deal of 


So you see I must be old 


| ‘ Ew aS . 
something if rightly directed to that something. | fact heyond doubt. 


character.” A lump of lead, he says, is a lump | since I had a Christmas present afore,” he said. 
of lead, although there may be a little silver * E. H.R. 





it; and a lump of silver is still a lump of silver, 
although it may contain a little lead. We would | 
meekly propose a paraphrase of this ponderous | 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


: ; : ‘ | A recent correspondent speaks of the Literary 
sentiment to suit the commercial lingo of our! Cyybh of Chicago ‘ 


own day: Men are to be estimated by the deci- 
mal standard, as with so much percentum. Few 
are probably up to par; but some may reach 
ninety-five, others only seventy, and others 
may get down as low as ‘‘Eastern,” at twenty 
per centum; but all having a quotable market 
value. To compare men to chunks of lead will 


It was organized a year or 
|more ago. It has now a membership of about 
| one hundred and fifty gentlemen, most of whom 
| belong to one or the other of the professions. 
| The law and the ministry seem to have furnished 
| the greater number in the order mentioned, the 


| medical profession next, and the 


j 


newspaper 
| profession but three or four members. There 
neverdo, Dr. Johnson! If you had lived longer | is lack of the social element in the club. The 
you would have learned bett. r. regular meetings are held every two weeks, 

Let us close this lecture with a protest against | when the exercises consist of either a formal 
the phrenological fallacies of our day. They | essay or an informal reading of short contribu- 
have led to an exaggerated estimate of the brain | ¢igns under the supervision of an editor pro 
per se. Aman is nothing without brains, it is | 4... Occasionally there are some exceedingly 
true; but, then, he is often nothing with brains. | bright things said, having a sort of iicéliness 
To speak of the intellect as supreme is ridicu- | 444 coolness about them that is lacking in the 
lous, if it — be conquered by whiskey or to- | hum -drum literary work of the professional 
bacco. We hear of reason being ‘‘dethroned” lwriter. But, even as ina newspaper or a book, 
: : | one hears a good deal of uninteresting matter 
Phe very Pecreee e ERe, and the alleged de-/ in the Club in order to get atthe gems. There 
thronement is a proof of it. Reason is, and al- | would be more compensation for the occasional 
ways has been, a very slave to the emotional | 
nature, which is, after all, man’s highest attri- | 
bute. Reason, without experience, would be a 
blind guide indeed. In other words, it is not 
the head, but the heart, which is supreme. It 
is the esse, and not the mathematics. Bring the 
heart right, and the brain soon follows suit. Let 
the heart be wrong, and not only the mind, but 
With a 
clear heart unfailingly follows a clear head. | 
The laborious ratiocinations of the brain are 
reduced to simple perception, or even intuition. 


when it never had a throne, and never can have. 


tediousness of these proceedings it they pre- 
ceded a jolly good time at table, or were the 
adjuncts of a regular social club; but the judges, 
attorneys, ministers, doctors, architects, pro- 
| fessors, scientists, school teachers, artists and 
| journalists, seem more or less to make a busi 
jness of attending the regular !meetings, settle 
| down to listen to the regular exercises, and then 
retire in a regular way as they came—but no 
| Supper, no wine, no indulgence beyond a mild 
| cigar. 
lar, ‘and it will probably be abandoned after a 
: ; , |while. The Club has handsome rooms, fitted 
they are innocuous in that the tntent was good, ‘up with excellent taste, but as they are without 
and the error one of good judgment. In short, | 

the blame would attach to the much-vaunted in- 


ja library, a pantry, or a butler, they are never 
; | visited except fur the regular literary sessions. 

tellect, and the praise to the much-underrated | T 

heart. Sous. 


the man’s whole nature, is poisoned. 


This régime is too exacting to be popu- 


Whatever may be the errors of a man’s life, 


he Club will probably outgrow this extreme 
j asceticism ot youthful devotion to literature 


CORRESPONDENCE. Lewcatasestarinian 


The New York World is severe on the with- 
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MILD WEATHER FOR CHRISTMAS. 


| drawal of Yale from the college regattas, and 
| the threatened withdrawal of Harvard. It says 
}it does not blame Yale overmuch for with- 
| drawing from the association. ‘Yale 
As I sit by the open window and look out! not unnaturally like to win an occasional race. 
(Itis not wholly pleasant for Yale students to 
/be tucking the vanquished blue out of sight | 
| after four races out of five. The Yale Univer- | 


crews 


upon green trees and gardens and hear the mer- 
ry twittering of mocking-birds, [ ask myself if 
this can possibly be Christmas week! Such 
bright, warm ard beautiful days are rarely 
found at this season, even in the sunny South, 
and they are enjoyed accordingly. Like Ten- 
nyson’s May-day, Christmas was ‘*The maddest, 
merriest day.” Old and young, rich and poor, 
white and black, have tried to make merry. In 
spite of hard times, lack of business and tailure 
Some give 

ba 
is no 


| sity Boat-Club has a boat-house lavishly fur- 
| nished with all a college boatman could ask— | 
l except the crossed flags of honorable victory. 
In fifteen years | 
She is not likely 


| Yale has not many of these. 
, of racing she has won three. 


to win more unless she can return to a regatta 
j} in which nobody but Yale can lick Harvard, and 
nobody but Harvard can lick Yale, a task which 
Harvard, to do her justice, is very well able to 


of crops, everybody keeps moving. 
and some receive, and all seem alike glad. 
is more blessed tv give than to receive” 
longer quoted; that is understood. 

THE GIFTS AND FESTIVITIES. | 
™ pave Dosten sites Whe sok Oe Ne decides to pull a losing race no longer. 
the festival of the Episcopal Sabbath School | 


| perform. Smaller colleges, colleges one-half 
her size, and with not half her advantages, Yale 
cannot win flags from, and very prudently Yale 
Hera 
priori objection to the smaller colleges in a 
race was that she was sure to leave them in the 
Her a posteriori objection is that they 
: ' Good Dr. Walk |leave her in the 
Ive them a great pleasure. 06 r. Walker |, a : ; 
8 8 rs I a si | finds no fun in the racing, and has wished her- 
called the festival a ‘“‘teast of love.” ‘*Dear | $2 : 
; ; : : | self well out of it for some time past. In the 
children,” he said, ‘‘loving hearts have sent you | ee . ; ; 
: : x ; association, with the exception of a single bril- 
these gifts, loving hands have built this bower | ,. 7 
¢ é cee . | liant year, her success has been neither gratify- 
and spread this table for you, and Christ, who is |. ' - 
, a . ee et ae ee ing nor reputable. She sulked 
ove, is here in your midst. e children, le ao aa ; Se EP 
aise saieeee ar ose wees “| house in 1871, she was last in the race in 1872, 
your hearts be filled with his love. Think of 
Dr. Walker has | 
been settled over this parish fifty-two years. | 
What marvellous changes have taken place in 


here made glad a great many hearts; and the 
Northern children who shared their toys with | 


their little unknown Southern friends helped to | 


rear. 


rear. In either case, Yale 


in her boat- 


she disgraced college boating by language and 
conduct singularly unworthy of college boat 
men in 1874, she was out-pulled and out-rowed 
in 1875. Itis not strange that she retires from 
thattime! ‘Old things have passed away and | an unequal conwst in 1876. Should Harvard 
all things become new.” ! | follow her action, and nothing which Harvard 
There is one other ‘‘white church” in the has done in the past leads us to imagine that 
town, the Baptist, where the children had their | the Sk bahia fon 
| founded tili she has won a race in its regattas, 
at each of the “colored” churches. One North- neither college can hope to restore the prestige 
ern lady treated her friends to a tree which bore | of the old duel. Men will remember that bet- 


beautiful fruit, mostly work done by herself and | ter oarsmanship and better pluck are to be 


him as a child with you.” 


an association she 


Christmas-tree. There were also smaller trees 


‘ | tod Is there a possibility that our edu- { was a dig boy then, and I drove the ox to the! tinues “The 
quires every member to make the totality of cation may in like manner dwarf the child ?, place to be roasted. 


BS : ie lp : : : 
humanity; so the very least is in order and of Education creates nothing. It may develop | I is most a hundred;” which I thought was a’ the 


I fitted him out with a suit | rhymes and jinzles. and refe 
‘ | To undertake to make a mathematician of a) of good warm clothing sent down by our Bos- 
many is the rarest indebted for much that he | musician, an engineer of a poct, a physician of | ton friends. We also anticipated our regular) poems and enigmas. 
festival and gave him bread, meat and sugar for | is an account of 

Then there is the apothegm of Dr. Johnson, | Christmas, at which he manifested great sur- | 
that *‘men are to be estimated by the mass of| prise and pleasure. ‘It is more’n forty years | 


| between, six chapters with these headings : 


D:lemma,” and opens a new story» 
| **Left-Handod Elsa.” “Ina Studio,” part four, 
author quotes a number of old nursery 
rs tu an ingenious 
j theory that they are corruptions of Low Dutch 
Notes trom the Crimea” 
a visit to that peninsula by a 
j traveller; **The Scot at Home,” “Sunday Sub- 
jects,” and Elizabeth,” a poem, complete the 
| list An index to volume 
ninety-eight closes the number.—New York, 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


of reading matter. 


Dr. Samuel A. Green sends us the printed re- 
port of the medical commission upon The Sant 
tary Condition of Boston, which is full of val- 
uable suggestions and interesting intormation. 
The commission say that “although the general 
sanitary condition of Boston, judged by the com- 
parison of her mean death-rate with that of other 
cities, and all conditions being equalized, appears 
to be tolerably fair, it must nevertheless be ad- 
mitted that in Boston, as in all great cities, a 
large proportion of undue mortality constantly 
takes place, amounting each year to four or five 
deaths per one thousand living.” These deaths, 
amounting to nearly one-fifth of all, are owing 
| tv removable are in 


causes, and part 


clearly preventable by sanitary measures. ®@ 


great 


The distinguished and eloquent scholar of 
Spain, Emilio Castelar, has published a volume 
of biography, Life of Lord Byron, and Other 
| Sketches, which has been translated by Mrs. 
Arthur Arnold, and receives American print 
trom Harper & Brothers. About half of the 
book is given to the life and literary significance 
of Lord Byron; then follow shorter sketches of 
Victor Hugo, Alexander Dumas, Emilie Girar- 
din, Daniel Manin and Adolphe Thiers. 








| 








They 
are written in Castelar’s flowing and picturesque 





| style, and open new views of the distinguished 
{ men named. 
| of interest, and this gifted Spaniard’s concep- 
|tion presents many new phases. The 

collection is eminently readable and largely in- 


Byron's life will always be a topic 


whole 
| 
| 
| structive, Received by A. Williams & Co. 
| A new work by Matthew Arnold will of course 
) interest all students of modern thought in Eng- 
land, where, seemingly, above al! other coun- 
tries, just now, there is a wondrous ferment of 
the intellectual forces. Mr. Conway made this 
| fact apparent the other evening. in” his lecture 
Prof. 
Arnold prints God and the Bille, which, in tact, 


on “Science and Religion in England.” 


is a review of the objections to his previous 
| work on “Literature and Dogma.” There isa 
long preface, and then an almost equally long 
, introduction, ten pages of “conclusion,” and, 
The 
God of Miracles; The God of Metaphysics; 
| The God of Experience; The Bible-Canen; 
The Fourth Gospel from Without; and the 
Fourth Gospel trom Within. The 
| writes with energy, clearness, and confidence 
The whole field 
of biblical criticism is passed in review, though, 


Protessor 
in the accuracy ot his views. 


as above indicated, the fourth Gospel receives @ 
large share of special attention. One is struck 
by the frankness and freshness of the author, 
and, despite the somewhat dry nature of the @is- 


cussion for the general reader, he compels a 


| following when the eye lights fairly upon his 


page. —Boston, Osgood & Co. 

The Aldine establishment has completed the 
printing ot the Isth and 19th parts of their cur- 
rent series, interrupted by the fire in their estab- 
lishment, and with them comes No. 24, the con- 
cluding issue. They severally contirm all the 

favorable judgments hitherto expressed as to 
{the high artistic excellence of the work. For 
instance, No. 18 has full-page drawings of 
“The Mother's Darling,” ‘*Watertall in the 
Pyrenees,” after Albert Rieger, **The Battle of 
Bunker Ifill,” a new conception by John S. 
Davis, full of spirit and originality; and sev- 
eral lesser-sized engravings which well comple- 
ment the others. No. 19 has full-page cuts of 
“A Basket of Babies,” after Lobrichon, ‘* Mount 
Tom, from the Northampton Meadows,” by. 
Woodward; ‘*A Minute-Man of °75,” by R. F. 
Smith; and two of the best of the others are 
“Mount Holyoke, from the Connecticut river,” 
' by Woodward, and **Mount Ascutney, Connec- 
No. 24 has a 


tasteful title-page, an index of illustrations and 


cut valley,” by the same artist. 


list of contents for the two years covered by the 
series, but is without full-page drawings, being 
content with a medallion head ot Christ, called 


j impaired by formalism and red-tape, and that 


down to the wharf as we sailed, and as we passed a | telligent lady Boston correspondent of the Wor- 
social hour in the cabin he seemed in splendid | cester Spy (Mrs. Goddard) recently wrote that | 


j are taking up 


doubt the accuracy of his assertion that ‘the | 
school-system of fifty years ago did more for | 
the proper fitting of citizens than the system of | 
to-day,” yet [ think he is generally sustained in 
the remark that the usefulness of the schools is 
there needs to be a thorough overhauling of the 
instruction in the public schools. The very in- 


or three questions most discussed 
what can be done to make the 
efficient. The newspapers, too, 
the theme, and helping to carry 


in Boston is 


schvols more 


| tical with my own, and my best efforts should | on the discussion. | 


' . . a i 
not be wanting to such a consummation. The! 


So far as I have been able to ascertain the 


lines were cast off and the usual good wishes | public feeling in the matter, the opinion pre- 
exchanged, and we dropped down the river and ! vails that something should be done with the 


bay, passed out of Hampton Roads with a fresh | Massachussetts Board of Education. 


'and fair wind, and soon lett the Capes of Vir- | 
' vinia behind us, and then the lights in the dim | 
distance; and, taking my departure from these 
‘last, I went below about midnight and turned-in. 
| Thad been pacing the deck in an unusually 
thoughtful mood, and, tired out with the fatigues | 
of the day, I soon fell into a profound sleep. I 
dreamed—and on awaking I could hardly per- 
suade myself that it was not real, so vivid had my 
mind beenimpressed. Ithought I saw the owner, | 
‘Mr. B——, riding after us, dressed in the same | 
suit of black he had worn that day, mounted on 
a white horse, beckuning, with the most frantic 
gestures, for us to stop. I was troubled, but I 
rubbed my eyes and determined to dispel the 
illusion, and after tossing awhile in disgust again 
| I slept. 
; white horse was galloping after us over the 


But I dreamed a second time, and the 


white-capped billows without apparently wetting 
a hoof, and all the arts of a voiceless pantomime 
were used by the rider to arrest our progress; 
and, as [tumbled out of the berth, I eried out 
involuntarily, **Heave aback the main-yard and 
bring the ship to!” 

As consciousness came and [ found myself 
awkwardly standing in my state-room undressed, 
}half-ashamed and half-frightened, I put on my 
clothes, and, peeping out of the gangway, found 
all quiet on deck, and the stars shining out in 
all the serenity of an August night. I returned 
‘to my state-room, and after another season of 
nervous wakefulness went to sleep, and did not 
awake until the morning-watch were striking 
‘seven bells”—half-past seven. 

On taking my seat at the breakfast-table I 
| could not refrain from relating my dream to the 
jmate. He listened with apparent interest, and 
| remarked that it was singular, for the men had 
| been frightened in the middle watch, and de- 
| clared they had seen a ghost. As before stated, 
|the crew were all colored men, and as super- 
| stitious as their race usually are, being full be- 
lievers in the doctrine of Miller, that the world 


ing that they had seen a ghost, it had frightened 
unpleasant, not to say dangerous, excitement. 
On going on deck I noticed the crew gathered 


under the lee of the galley, apparently in sol- 


I gave orders t 





of great moment to them. 


| forms 


was to come to an end soon; and, fully believ- | 


their previous, religious belief into a state of! 


There 
was a petition before the Legislature, two or 
three years ayo, asking for the appointment of 
ten or fifteen additional members of the Board 
of Elucation, the appointees to be practical 
educators; not necessarily teachers, but men 
who are conversant with the best methods of 
teaching, and who, by direct contact with the 
public schools, would be able to shape and di- 
rect education to more efficient uses. The Com- 
mittee on Education reported adversly, and the 
matter was dropped. Since that time, however, 
the discussion lias continued and increased 

The conplaint about the Board of Education 
is not a criticism of any of its members. They 
have uniformly been men of character and the 
highest standing among their fellow-citizens, 
but it is urged that the Board of Education, as 


| at present constituted, is practically a nonentity. 


It is not expected to do anything, and it acts 
It is paid for no labor, and it per- 
none. It issues an annual report, but 
nobody pretends that it has any knowledge of 


accordingly. 


the present condition of the schools. The mem- 
bers of the Board are strangers in the schools, 
strangers to teachers, to scuool committees, to 
pupils. They have business of their own, and 
they attend to that, and can not be criticized 
for not rendering to the State a service which 

they are neither expected nor paid to render. 

The improvement suggested by many friends 
of education is that the Board of Education 
should be expected to give their personal super- 
vision to the schools and school interests, and be 
paid accordingly; that persons should be ap- 
pointed who can, and will, render such service, 
and that these appointments should be made 
with a special view to usefulness and efficiency ; 
that the State does not s» much need long and 
exhaustive reports as it does work; and that 
two or three competent men could be employed, 
instead of the pr-sent Board of Edacation and 
its adjuncts, to the immense advantage of edu- 
cation. 

[ have not at hand the figures to enable me 
to make a comparison, but I suppose the Sec- 
retary and Agent of the Board of Education 
| are paid two-thirds as much as the three Rail- 
road Commissioners. Then there are the trav- 
| elling-expenses of the members of the Board of 


emn conclave, evidently discussing some topic | Education, and the amounts paid to other per- 


sons occasionally employed by the Board. Bu 





and of the age in which we live. But, then, it 
is palpable that if it be made to foilow, further, 
that ali men are natural-born artists, all logi- 
cians, and all mathematicians, in the technical 
sense, it would be manifestly erroneous; and 
therefore the facts of history are involved, not 
in the individual, but in the race en masse. As 
a corrective of the old fogy philosophy, how- 
ever, Emerson's view is invaluable ; for, whereas 
we had been floundering in the old platonic 


can only be won by steadiness of purpose ard 
unflinching labor. ‘*Truth has a natural, di- 
vine right; and, whether it lives and acts ina 
man, or in the thunderbolt from God’s own 
hand, it has a normal right to resist, to crush, 
to annihilate.” 

‘All are not eagles to gaze with impunity 
upon the sun;” but the majority see that the 
celestial within us is in harmony with moral 
and natural law. We have certain gifts which 
prompt us in manifold directions. Some are | dogma, that you cannot create something out 
intimate with the soil. They prize its brown] of nothing (what ts nothing?)—and, by the | 
hue and odor. They are ever seeking to coax | way, Plato failed up on that when he got into | 
an increase, to multiply varieties. Nature is|the region of ‘tideas’—Emerson shows us dis- 
their dear mother, an impersonality. They ad- tinctly that there is a knowledge behind the 


her family. 
POVERTY 
These things show the spirit of the times. 


AND MERRIMENT. 


and make merry when they are so poor? We 
arouses such kindly sympathy and helpfulness 
in these hard times? Is it ‘tthe touch of nature 
that makes the world akin?” or, as the old wo- | 
man expressed it, ‘the fellow-feeling, for now 
boat.” 





we are all in the same Perhaps the 


people, having nothing to do, frolic rather than | 
remain idle. Like children going through a| 
dark and dreary wood, they sing and shout to | 


. os i] 
keep up their own courage and frighten the 








mire her for herself, and conciliate and plead for | senses of which our current system had not 
their kind. heretofore taken any account. H 
Another coterie tends to machinery, and they The next question is, Will these ‘facts of his- 
put life into dead matter. Mills, engines, and | tory” continue tv come out of man ad infinitum, | 
most complicated operations, are propelled by | or will he, does he, occasionally come to a stop- 
steam. Students are amazingly interested, and | ping-place, and have to begin overagain? The 
work out useful inventions. Now an alarm, | latter would be history repeating itself, which 
then desiderata for heating, and so on. Once|we hear a good deal said about; and it would 
upon this trial, there is no end. Every diffi- | make the historical movement circulay-—as, in 
culty overcome half solves another. fact, Emerson claims that it is. 
are born teachers, and study continually to 
evolve the best methods. They educate how 
to think. This pupils bear away with them, 
while memorising only crowds and suffocates. 
Not a few are writers, including the numerous 
departments which require distinct faculties and 
training. The novelists of the period differ 
widely from ancient authors. They are made 
to represent noble sentiments and advanced 
thoughts woven up in some human existence. 
As Currer Bell says: ‘‘An influence seems to 
waken in them which becomes their master, 
which will have its own way—putting out of 
view all behests but its own, dictating certain 
words and insisting on their being used, whether 
vehement or measured in their nature; now 
moulding characters, giving unthought-of turns 
to incidents, rejecting carefully-elaborated old | 
ideas, and suddenly creating and adopting new | they do not find their echo in the bosoms of 
ones.” everybody else; unless, in other words, your 
Wrongs are brooded over, and men, like) statement of them meets with ‘tremendous 
Plimsoll, start to their feet to ferret and ot pre Of course this hypothesis is correct 


But this is a 
weak spot, which is the more surprising com- 
ing from one who asserts the preéxistence in 
the individval of eternal principles. The cir- 
cular view is atheistic. Although man is finite, 
and all his actions take a relative type, yet he 


Some 


his movement is spiral, and his history is never 
precisely upon the same plane. 

idea Emerson 
seems ready to accept every logical consequence 
of it. 
tory, so is he complete of himself, and not in 
tue least beholden to any one else. What one 
man has done, all may do, if he tries; what one 
has thought, all may think. The attributes and 


In the development of his 


As the individual is the epitome of his- 





| . . - . . 
| the principle of association. Accordingly, your 


highest conceptions are not worth a button if 


pose. They can no more resist the spell than} if not, like the other, carried too far. 
the volcano can stay its culminating eruption. 
Gathered impetus cannot be winkedaway. Re- 
forms are of this nature. The premonitory 
symptoms are slow, but they burst hke the 
charged cloud. 


turns to the multitude what in their very souls 
| they know to be true, though not one in ten 
thousand of them could have ever got it out. 
There is a sublime repose in 
some of these culminated heights. A genius 
for morals brings out extraordinary power, 
which catches the existing means, and reaches 
summits yet beyond. Such become stars in 
dark nights, and appeal not in vain. They 
carry their insignia with them. Religious souls 
inspire by their own zeal, and lift an au ‘ience 
upon and through their spiritual scaffolding. difference among people where it really be- 
They pour in elixir, oil and balm. They light longs—in the degree of culture. Here is where 
by a charmed flambeau. They reveal inner | education comes in, and where Emerson breaks 
sparks. They kindle natural flames thought to down. We shall, therefore, take leave of him 
be quenched. They awake hope, and construe without further ceremony. for the purpose of 
all service as idealized. They reconcile us to having a word with Pope and Johnson. 

our destiny, and help us to glorify the worst. The statement of Pope that ‘education forms 
Honor to whvever does aught for us—to him who the common mind” will now be seen to be in- 


}ent. We must first send a missionary or two 
, among them to get them into a salvable state, 
| before they can properly appreciate anything. 
| Thus the Fejee involves the whole question. 
| The general sense of mankind admits a com- 
mon nature willingly enough; but it places the 


makes ‘‘walking recitative dancing,” as well accurate, and his simile unfortunate; for, bend- | 


| as to him who takes us to the confines of earth, !| ing the twig in nowise changes the tree, excep 








can, and does, take hold on the infinite; so that | 


}endowments of all are alike, differing only in| 


It is one | 


| of the highest qualities of greatness that it re- 


But when we come down to the Hottentot, the | 
| Caffra, the Fejee, etc., the case is widely differ- | 


wolves away. Whatever the cause may be the | 
. | 
facts are the same. | 
Christmas here is a long Fourth of July in| 


| 
|miniature. All the powder that can be raked | 
| and scraped together is exploded. 


| the boys kept up a grand frolic, firing off crack- 


Two nights 


| ers and torpedoes, and tooting on small horns 
linthe streets. The intendant issued an ordi- 
lnance forbidding the induigence in fire-crack- | 
fers, but this ordinance was not observed—per- 
| haps on the plea that most of those who “in- 
' dulged” could not read. 

have gone past the intendent’s house, but they 
| certainly favored all the rest of us with their 


The boys may not 


fun and frolic and noise. 
SCHOOL MATTERS. 


We proposed to give the children in our 


} school a vacation during the holidays, which did 
| not meet with the favor I expected. L asked 


them what vacation was for. ‘To do nothing,” | 
| we 
| was the ready answer. ‘Then you had rather 


” 


do something,” I said. ‘Ves, ma'am with 
| emphasis. UTheir days at home are dull and, 
| lonely. I spoke of Christmas as a holiday, and 
then asked, ‘‘ Why do we celebrate Christmas?” | 
No one could tell, neither the children nor the | 


I was dismayed and put the 


sewing-women. 
question in various ways, but the word ‘‘cele- 
When I ex- 
plained to them, one boy said: ‘Us ain’t know 
It is difficult for them 
to understand any but the most simple words, 
they hear so little plain English spoken. 


brate” had upset all their ideas 


| that’s what you mean.” 


AN OLD SCHOLAR. | 
| I have anew protégé, almost a centenarian. 
He presented himself to me one night after I 
returned from school, having walked five miles | 
to get here, and cager to start off, as he had the 
same distance to go again. 
eyes could not see exactly straight he could not 
' make his way so well after dark. It was a cold 
night and he was very scantily clothed and was 
barefooted. He is very black and very tall and 
erect. ‘*But, Missis, I is old,” he said. ‘*I is 
a good piece on into ninety.” These people are 
proud of old age, and think they pay a compli- 
ment when they call a wiite friend the ‘‘old 
man” or ‘told woman.” [ did not doubt 
‘‘Quash’s” age, for his head was covered with a 
thick mat of white wool and his chin was fring- 
|ed with a close white nearil. ‘*Missis,” he said, 
‘you have heard tell of General Washington, 
| when he was President, how all the people in 
all the country had great rejoicings. Down) 


| here the gentlemen had a whole ox roasted. [| 


And as he said his 


{found at smaller colleges, and in the regattas | 
of the smaller colleges men will still see better | 


; j : races. 
The question is asked, How can people give Colle 


j b gah | leges once, and if necessary it can flourish with- 
answer by another question, What is it that | out either of them.” It is evident the writer 


| lished. 


Vence. 


cript, and the author of several creditable text- 
| books for schools, and other works, writes a 


“The Crown of Thorns,” two contrasting win- 
ter-scenes, ‘*Out-doors” and ‘*In-doors,” ‘*The 
Wrecker’s Christmas,” after Michel, 
“fachimo and Imogen,” after Mayer, several 


i Bt ff Grustay 
The Rowing Association of American 


es has done without one of the larger col- Ph ae 3 
‘ . picturesque views in Nuremberg,” ‘*The Fagot- 


Gatherer,” “The Female Miser,” and so on— 
all worthy the excellence of the serial. The 

| literary contents of the Aldine have improved 
ot late, and, taken altogether, the work de- 
serves its sobriquet of the art-journal of Amer- 
ca.—H. A. Rotfe & Co., 11 Bromfield street, 
Boston agents. 


has a prejudice against Yale. 





LITERATURE. 
Sea-weed and Sand: Poems by Ben Wood 


Davis, is an anonymous paper-covered collec- 
tion of clever verse. 








rning’s new poem, The J/an-Alhum, is 

The Mustrated Household Magazine opens | ee pg SO, af Cdssok & Co. 
the new year with some excolinwt matter. It is Wa teed it Seet-in the New York Times; 00 
carenee rie reetey er rem printed from advance sheets ; and, to confess 
The Salem Gazette, which does many things | the truth, the deciphering, perhaps we may call 
very cleverly, and is imbued with centennial j¢ the translating, of the first chapter was rather 
fervor, prints a very neat and well-filled Centen- | , long and tedious process. After that it is 
more lively, supported by an exhibition of pas- 


nial Almanac. Local and national events and 


statistics are well presented. sion surpassing that in ‘Jane Eyre” and the 


Another excellent story trom Amanda M. | closing pages of *‘Aurora Leigh.” [tis a dra- 
Douglas's pen is Drifted Asunder, or The Tide matic poem, the dramatis persona being an 
of Fate, which William F. Gill & Co. have pub- | old and a young man, and two young ladies, one 
It has a sound moral, and is told with | of whom, without love, was married to a parson, 
freedom and a happy unity of incidents. while the other was cousin to the young man. 

The President's Annual Report for the Year She was wealthy, and at the instigation of the 
1874-5 of the Boston University indicates that elder man, who wis a libertine and gambler 
that excellent institution is surely and quite | belonging to a family of rank, the younger was 
rapidly becoming a power in educational influ- about to negotiate for the hand of his cousin in 
Friends of a true progress should con- | marriage. 
sult its pages, to be had at office 20 Beacon album of which, wherein visitors recorded what 
| they would in either prose or poetry, gives title 


During the conversation it turns 


The two men meet at the inn, the 


street. 
Epes Sargent, a whilom editor of the Trans- | *° the book. 
out that both men had been in love, four years 
previous, with a most be sutiful woman, and 
from coincidences each, for moments only, suse 


spirited pamphlet, entitled Does Matter Do tt 
Atter the 


All, a reply to Prof. Tyndali’s recent attack on 
It is one of the best of the argu- 


pected the other of being his rival. 
spiritualism. men retire the two women come upon the scene, 
ments on that side.—Boston, Colby & Rich. the younger having urged her friend, the mat- 
. : iron, from her seclusion to confer with her about 
acing Decimier suns af Anpens ar | arsing her cousin,‘ youn ay tte 

3 : . when the matron an the elder min come face- 
variety and general excellence of this admirable to-face, revealing uld lovers.of the wildest type. 
serial. The weekly numbers for January lat | Then again enters the young man, first to accuse 
ant eee eee Or eee trot See ie ithe lady of falsehood—indeed they were the 
ments, and are confirmatory of all previous | 


. »ndati > meri ‘the publication. | , _ , 
commendation of the merit of the = : | the time—then to recognize her true nobility. 


Mr. John G. Stetson, the Clerk of the Cir-| 1) onds somewhat obscurely, certainly, and 


rival lovers though unknown to each other at 


i cuit Court of the United States for this district, tragically, the elder man being killed, either by 


has put into a pamphlet an account of the “Jef- |»). young man or by the lady who had the con- 
ferson Borden” Mutiny, with a report of the | coajed weapon. She also dies by her own hand. 
trial of George Miller, John Glew and William | what each wrote in the album seems in parta 
Smith for murder on the high seas. It is a clue to the story. It contains graphic descrip- 
record of one of the celebrated trials, and is tions of scenery, tine figures of speech, and sub- 
the case in which the President lately com- | gieties of social and metaphysical questions. We 
muted the death penalty to imprisonment for | give a single quotation :— 

life. —New England News Co. Had I been found as free as air when first — 

To the Hawthorne ‘Little Classics” has been We met, I scarcely could i — a 
uided The Suow-image, and Other Pee Tod. By" "iy tyne all on weak pre 
Tales. It contains some of the best of Haw- Phis other's seeming. but that seeming loved 
thorne’s short stories. Besides the ‘““Snow-Im-! The soul in me, an‘! lie !—I know too late! 
age,” there are ‘‘The Great Stone Face,” ‘‘The 


| While your truth was truth; and I knew at once 
‘ : Fs | My power was just niy heauty—bear the word— 
Canterbury Pilgrims,” ‘‘The Devil in Manu- | Aa t meast beat, of all my qualitios, 
script,” ‘‘John Inglefields’s Thanksgiving,” aud | [, name the poorest one that serves my soul 
ten or twelve others, all strongly marked with And simulates my self! So much in me 
characteristics of Hawthorne's genius, and most | You loved, I know; the something that’s beneath 
. ‘i aes: Heard not your call— uncalled, no answer 
delightful reading for any age and all conditions | ancuat 
of life. | For, since in every love, or soon or late, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, for December, con- | Soul must awake and seck out soul for soul, 
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“A Happy New Year!” 


SS ee 
A DISCOURSE 
—BI— 
REV. M. J. SAVAGE, 
Pastor of the Church of the Unity, Boston. 


thee: The Lord make 
greasy gracious unto thee: 
thee and give 


The Lord bless — : 

i se shine upon thee, 
The Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee peace.—Num. 6: 24-26. 


I wish you all a Happy New Year! But on 
our Lord’s day, and from the pulpit, is that the 
best wish your :ninister could make for you? 
And how far is it right for us to make happi- 


1 object of search? 
“Tie eae to these two questions depend 
largeiy on definitions; and, to glance at the 
second one first—that is, Is it right to seek hap- 
jiness as an end?—we cannot help noticing 
that God must have meant usto be happy. For 
all our natural activities, when healthful, either 
carry with them, or bring after them, a feeling 
of delight. We could see our way In the day- 
time, and yet take no special pleasure in the 
light; but it is written down of old, and our 
hearts reécho it, “Truly the light is sweet, and 
a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the 
sun.” Eating is needful to life, and a knowl- 
edge of that would doubtless make us eat, even 
were food distasteful; and yet the table is the 
center of the household, and has become for us 
the symbol of all pleasant family and friendly 
associations. And breathing and walking are 
fountains of sweet satisfaction; and God has left 
on all his works not only the stamp of utility, 
buat bas made all things beautiful in their time. 
The sun not only sets to give us night for sleep, 
but he goes down to his couch in a drapery ot 
glory that hangs the walls of fancy’s chamber 
with pictures of unspeakable beauty ; and we 
not only sleep to rest, but we are floated away 
to our slumber in the arms of flitting fancies, 
and our unconsciousness is féted or southed with 
gorgeous or quiet dreams. : 

And so true is this that nearly or quite all our 
failures in trying to be happy we can already 
trace to some broken law that was benefi 
cent in its intent—broken by ourselves, or by 
some whose offenses we have inherited—and 
our pains are only guide-posts set up to tell us 
the way back into the smooth road ot right liv- 
ing again. Whether or not John Stuart Mill 
and the utilitarians are right in saying that the 
ultimate standard of right and wrong is only 
what is for the greatest good of the greatest 
number, yet I think we will all agree that a 
universe in which the greatest good of the 
greatest number is not attained is a failure; 
so that if God does not wish people to be 
happy in wrong he does wish them to be happy 
in right. 

But there is one striking truth for us to re- 
member in this connection, and that is, that 
though the life that is not happy, either in pro- 
cess or outcome, is a failure, yet it is eternally 
true that hippiness, like all best things, 1s not 
to be found by a selfish seeking for it: ‘‘Hon- 
esty is the best policy.” But he who makes 
that his motto is not, and never can be, honest. 
So happiness is the outcome of a true life; but 
he who secks the true life for the sake ot hap- 
piness will miss both. If you seek pleasure 
sie will turn into a hag, and her embrace will 
be avony. But seek duty, and she will turn 
into pleasure, and her embrace wiil be ecstacy. 

And now, as to my first question, Is this the 
best wish I could make on your behalf? it will 
rind its answer in the general drift of our dis- 
course. Only yourselves can make my wish a 


fact, and so give me the answer of my prayer 


for you. 

“Thou seest no beauty save thou make it first ; 
Man, woman, nature, each is but a glass 

Where the soul sees the image of herself.” 

It needs not only music, but an ear to hear; 
not only beauty, but an eye to see. Thousands 
sit down to bountitully-spread, but unseen, 
tables, and think themselves in deserts, and cry 
out that God hath forsaken them. You can enjoy 
ooly so much as can tind a response in your- 
selves. As to whether my wish shall become 
to you a reality, then, you have the matter 
chiefly in vour own hands. In pursuing this 
thought, consider 

Ist, Puat God is grandly impartial in the dis- 
tribution of his gifts. It is a common thing for 
Christians, even, to admit a strange partiality in 
this life, and to make this partiality the basis 
of a strong claim for a life of compensations 
hereafter. Buta little careful thought will con- 
vince us that the differences are mainly surface, 
while in its great essentials we are all treated 
very much.alike. We all are born, and we all 
die; in these being equal. We differ in that 
one dies « little svoner, or with a litthe more or 
less of pain. We all occupy God's great house 
in common. Some have in it a little larger or 
smaller, better or poorer, furnished room. We 
all breathe the same air, are rooted by the same 
dome of blue, looked on by the same stars, 
loved and led by the same God to the same 
grand, immortal destiny. We all have friends, 
books, and the search for truth. We all have 
an equal opportunity of winning the reward of 
faithtul living. I assert, then, without fear of 
contradiction, that in the great and important 
things of life we are alike, while at is only in 
comparative trifles that we differ. 

You all have things that the richest of those 
you envy have not money enough to buy. That 
alone is enough to establish the tact that the chief 
treasures of life are yours. Who would sell 
his personality, or health, or good name, or 
the love of his wife or friends? You have a 
wide-eyed wonder in your cradle, a piece of 
God's mystery of life, with the blue of deep 
heavens in her eyes; or, larger grown, she flits 
through the house, her hair more glorious than 
comet's trail, and her baby-speech budding into 
music most divine. How many shares of Bos- 
ton and Albany, how large an elevator of wheat, 
or what residence on Chester square, would buy 
you to close those laughing eyes, and hear the 
murmuring, cooing, word-music no more, and 
eut off a lock of the marvellous hair to tie up 
with a ribbon and weep over in the coming 
years? Not only foolish, then, but wicked in 
your restless envy and accasation of God's deal- 
ing, you have already arms tull of treasures thay 
Vanderbilt could not buy. They are really, 
thea, the paltry things of which we are de- 
prived. 

Aud then, while we grant that money, which 
gives us release trom the struggle for mere bread 
and butter, is the basis of our outward civiliza- 
tion, let us not forget that there is a deeper fact 
thin that. Manhoodand womanhood are d ep 
er than modern civilization, and antedated it by 
some thousands of years. And if either can be 
apared—to-day it is the so-called civilization, 


Money has given us ships, and cars, and tele- | 


graphs, and pavements, and palatial business 
blocks. It has also given us “Credit Mobil- 
iers,” and defalvations, and city rings, and con- 
gresses and judiciaries of which all honest men 
are ashamed. We can all have manhood, it 
we can't have money—and if we really under- 
atand the grand truth that manhood precedes, 
is better than, and will outlive, money, let us not 
sell it for money, nor make it cringe to money. 
The Bible and Homer both have pictured true 
manhood and noble womanhood before modern 
civilization was discovered, and pictured them 
in such fashion as has not been since surpassed. 
Remember, then, that 
©The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 
The man’s the gowd"—if he ts a man—“for a’ 
that.” 

The greater gift and source of happiness is 
yours, then—or may be—if you do miss the 
ready money. And then, the experience of all 
those who have had money, as well as our own 
vbservation, is able to teach us that the sources 
of happiness lie deeper than conditions. It is 
even a serious question as to whether the pos- 
session of riches, in any given ease, is really a 
blessing. [t may be; but if so, it is because ot 
something beyond and deeper than the wealth 
itself. A man might, no doubt, make it a bless- 
ing; and we all think we would. But the Lord 


doesn’t trust many of us; and the result is not | 


80 great a success, in the case of those he does 
trust, as to make me wonder he doesn’t trust 
more. 

Riches are a fearfal trial of a man’s integrity 
and manhood, and they—when given in large 
Measure—are so great a responsibility, and so 
many are cursed by them, that [ think a really 
true insight of the meaning of life will make us 
feel Chat it is quite as often the rich man as it is 
the poor who stands in need of compensations. 
to make up forthe burdens and disabilities ot 
life. Ifa man is really God's steward in the 
use and distribution of wealth, then does his 
ace become to him a care, a labor. a Tisk. Ir 
we 
worse for the higher qualities of his manhood 
than pinching poverty. He is like one paint- 


Inwishing for you, then, **A Happy New Year!" 
I do not necessarily wish for you any change in 
your outward condition. [| - ‘ 
that you may see God's glory and beauty all | 
about vou; | ask for you ears, that you may | 
hear the music that God is making out of all the 
blended harmonies and discord of life ; 
for you hearts, appreciative of all good and! 
grateful to the All-Giver. And this thought 
leads me to the next point which I Wish, in this 
connection, to press upon your attention. It is, 
24, That a happy new vear is tie one that fur. 
thers the great ends of life. The characteristic 
of brute lite is that itis one ot impulse and pas- 
sion, guided but little by reason, and that does 
not forecast Tesults or live forthe future. Bar- 
barian lite in this respect is but little, if any 
above the brute. The man of the woods takes 
the full measure ot his desires toeday, without 
thinking of to-morrow’s effects. He eats when 
he has food, and then starves till he can find 
more. His main characteristic is that he does 
not estimate results, nor forecast, and so seek to 
control the distant future. But just in go far as | 


I ask. 


gains, holds and uses only selfishly, it is | 


ing and decorating his house, but starving the | of his consecration was just this: 
tenant. | his own;” “No man liveth to himself.” 


ask tor you eyes, } tul service! 


a man climbs up into the distinguishing heights 
of his manhood he begins to look out over the 
future and estimate the” pleasures or pains of 
the present by their bearings on results that - 
yet are far away. So that no one of you — 
call that day a blessing which was full of deli- 
cious sensations, if so be that their natural and 
necessary result were days and weeks of pain 
and regret; and noone would call a day a curse, 
however full of tears, if so be it led to glory or 
to bliss. 

In wishing for you, then, a happy new year, 
I do not necessarily wish that your way may al- 
ways be smooth and grassy -soft beneath your 
feet; that you have no hills to climb; that you 
never clasp your side for very heartache ; that 
the sky always bend sunny-blue above you; 
and that the airs that fan your face be always 
languishing with fragrance and music; that 
your way may never grow dim because of blind- 
ing tears. I'd wish you all these things if I 
dared; and I do wish them, provided they be 
best. 4 
But so often have I seen lives hallowed, lifted 
up and made sacred through the cup and bap- 
tism of sorrow, that I am always afraid of a 
character that has never known a calamity. 
Just as the floodings of the Nile constitute the 
fertility of Egypt, so the deposits left behind by 
tlood of tears are the soil in which the choicest 
growths of character flourish. It is fabled of 
certain water-spirits, like beautiful Undine, that 
they had no soul; and that the only way for 
them to gain one was to become, by marriage 
with some man, joined to the fate of our com- 
mon humanity. And so I believe that men and 
women only come into possession of that which 
is highest and best of their soul-life when they 
are touched by some grief that binds them to 
the great community of human sorrow. — 

Since, then, the happiness I wish you is not 
that of beast or barbarian that thinks not; nor 
that of butterfly that only sports; nor that of 
selfishness that cares not for others so only it 
be full; since I wish you the happiness of men 
and women, my wish may be the wrapping 0 
grief, or a fountaia of tears. I ‘*covet” for you 
‘earnestly the best gifts.” I pray for each of 
you the best possible kind of year. : 

If need be I hope you will have pain. I 
have no doubt the birth-throes of many of the 
lower forms of life, as they burst through their 
inclosing vestments and emerge into the higher 
ranges of existence, are to them unspeakably 
painful, and yct that would be only enmity and 
not friendship that would keep them from the 
pain-gateway of a higher life. Tf need be, I 
hope you will lose something this year. The 
old runners in the Olympic games stripped o 
and threw aside everything, that they mightrun 
an unimpeded race for the leafy crown. Ifyou 
are carrying anything that hinders your race tor 
the goal of character, or that stands in the way 
of your gaining the crown of your manhood or 
womanhood, even though you've tied it to your 
heart and call it atreasure, I hope you may lose 
it. But rather would I, if so it might be best, 
hope four you a year of uninterrupted joy. I 
only dare not hope for this at the expense of 
nobler things. 

I want you to become better sons and daugh- 
ters, better husbands and wives, better fathers 
and mothers, better church-workers, better and 
more unselfish members of society, better citi- 
zens; and as these are things worth having, atany 
cost, I wish for them un your behalf even ata 
cost of what you may think misiortunes. Love 
and gentleness and generosity and patience and 
truth-thirst and aspiration—these are so much 
more valuable than the outward things that I 
wish you to have them even at the expense o 
the outward. 

But it is for you to decide, to a great extent, 
whether you will attain these things without 
sorrow, orthroughit. Godloves you too much 
to let you miss thei in the long run. If you 
will not let his love and gentleness bestow them 
upon you, his love will compel him to give them 
to you with a rod and tears. : 

The happiest year for each of you, then, is that 
in which you grow most toward God. While 
equally blessed, then, it may not come with ap- 
parently equal gifts; but must bestow those 
suited to each You may not attain the partic- 
ular thing'you aim at. But though after much 
grasping your hands be still empty, it may be 
only that you may have room to take and hold 
some better portion. Whatever the outward 
fruits, it cannot fail to be a happy new year 
if you remain true to yourself and to God, and 
continue to strive after the best, the highest and 
the eternal. 

And now, 34, to condense into one phrase all 
I have tried tu say, the one thing for you to do 
to make my wish a fact, is to make the coming 
year one of helpfulness. ‘He who gives a cup 
of cold water shall not lose his reward.” But 
you may do better than that. For, as that is the 
highest help which helps the highest need, you 
may do better than help the body, better than 
help the mind—you may help the soul, character 
and conduct. Christ gave men no better ways 
of road-building, or cutting clothes, or dressing 
food; and yet we rightly count him the grand- 
est of man’s benefactors. Why? Because he 
as helped us to be more humane and more God- 
like. It, then, we seek to be divine in our ben- 
efactions, we shail not be content with making 
men ride easier, or dress better, or surround 
themselves with more comforts. We shall want 
to enter into the Christ-like labor of making 
them better. 

That this path of high helpfulness is the real 
road to happiness may easily be made to appear. 
Real happiness ts to be found in the true and nat- 
ural use of the faculties and powers. The higher 
and nobler the use, the higher, nob'er and more 
lasting the resulting happin: ss; and as there is 
a solidarity of humanity, by virtue of which he 
is not so much his own as he is a part of the 
grand whole, it follows that the higiest use of 
the individual 1s in his relation to others. And 
so, as we look up the high-road of history down 
which humanity has marched, we count those 
the grandest who stand out from the mass dis- 
tinguished by the one fact that they rendered 
their age a service and helped mansind. This, 
which is essentially the Cuaristion standard, is 
that by which all the world is coming to measure 
the men that aspire to be called great. Those 
that sought themselves are being abased, and 
those that forgot themselves are being exalted. 

And this great law can never change, for it is 
the central one of the universe. God is love, 
and love is the one word that expresses the ifea 
of giving all for the help of the being loved; 
ind so the center, the very essence, ot Deity is 
help. To say that God is the universal servant 
is only another way of saying that he is the uni- 
versal God. Froi the highest bright one that 
waits before His throne to the lowest worm that 
crawls at our feet, or the minutest animaleule 
} that navigates a drop of water, no one is too 








| high or too low to be watched over and waited 
jon by the Infinite Servant who is the Infinite 
) Lord. And as happiness is refined and intense 
the higher we go, the truest, highest happiness 
is here; for at this point the human flames up, 
and, passing over, merges into the divine. This 
is the comprehensible divinity of Jesus. 

And in our human sphere we can think of 
nothing more divine; and when Jesus, in answer 
to the inquiry of John, sends back word in pi oof 
| that it was he indeed who should come, we all 
| instinctively feel that the proof of his divine mis- 
poe lies not so much in the saying that ‘the 
! 


deaf hear, the blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk,” as in that other phrase that crowns 
| the whole with heavenly climax, ‘*The poor have 
the gospel preached to them.” 
It, then, indeed, you'll have a happy new year, 
lay out for yourselves some way by which you 
| may help somebody who needs. The glory of 
the sun isn’t so much that it shines with an un- 
approachable brightness, bat that beneath the 
touch of his ray the grass-blades grow, the buds 
start on the trees, the birds renew their vernal 
; song, and all is lite and beauty. So it isn’t 
| enough that you be brilliant; there must be 
warmth and comtortand helpin your brilliance. 
You need not go away for some one to help, ex- 
pecting to bring back happiness from afar. 
Heart’s-ease is a plant that will grow in any 
soil, and by the side of any door. Comfort 
somebody who is sad, Lift somebody up that 
has fallen down. ‘Teach somebody who is igno- 
rant. Guide somebody who has lost the way. 
Make somebody believe in love who has come 
to have faith only in hate. Open the springs of 
tenderness in some one who has become heart- 
clogged, hard or dry. Bring tack the childhood 
to some one who is getting—as no one ever 
ought—old in soul. Plant a star in the heaven 
of some one whose life is growing dark. Lead 
some one toward God whose feet are stumbling 
in devious ways. Inshort, help somebody. For 
your year’s work find the place where you are 
needed, not where you'd like to be. ‘*For even 


makes him Christ, the Anointed One. 


I wish for you, then, the supreme happiness, 
both in process and outcome, of a year of help- 


God made our lives to be a song 
_ Sweet as the music of the spheres 
That still their harmonies prolong 
For him that purely hears. 
The heavens and the earth do play 
Upon us, if we be in tune; 
Winter shouts hoarse his roundelay, 
And tender sweet sings June. 
But oftentimes the songs are pain, 
And discord mars our harmonies; 
Oar strings ar» snapped trom selfish strain, 
And harsh nands break our keys. 
But God meant music; and we may, 
If we will keep ourselves in tune, 
Hear the whole year sing roundelay_— 
December answering June. 5 
God aye at his great key-board plays, 
Psa xcs right and discords wrong. 
e that hath ears,” and who obeys, 
May hear the mystic song. i 





cipal indebtedness has risen from $43,169,543.- 
02 in 1865, to $62,850,146.65 in 1870, and to 


Horticultural Hall Lectures. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM.” 


Transcendentalism, as a matter of religion 
and vital belief, was of New England growth, 
and almost wholly confined to New England. 
There was a transcendental philosophy in Ger- 
many and France, but what was a mere matter 
of speculation with the followers of Fichté and 
Cousin and Jouffroy had been adopted into the 
faith and life of the people of New England, or 
had at least produced a very decided effect upon 
them. This was due to the character of the 
people, who were in the habit not only of think- 
ing for themselves, but of justifying their thought 
in their action. They demanded of a man that 
he show the soundness of his theories by put- 
ting them in practice, and what in Europe might 
be buried for a century in thought and specula- 
tion was here speedily tested by applicatiun in 
the beliefs and practices of daily lite. Even the 
old orthodoxy of New England was affected by 
the ideality of transcendentalism, and there is 
iu the writings of Edwards and the other earlier 
theologians a virtual confession that their higher 
doctrines could be traced to Plato rather than 
theGospels. It was when this spirit disappeared 
and orthodoxy was made up of hard, lifeless 
and repulsive dogmas of depravity, atonement, 
predestination, and the rest, that Unitarianism 
found an easy task in overthrowing what had 
become an empty shell. a: 

The speaker then went on to trace the origin 
and progress of transcendental ideas, which he 
defined as something derived from the soul and 
above what had its source in the senses and in 
experience. It was opposed to the sensational 
phi'osophy of Locke, which claimed that there 
could be nothing in the intellect which was not 
first in the senses. He traced the conflict of 
sceptical thought with the assumptions of the 
prevailing religion, and declared that the argu- 
ments of Hume against the credibility of mira- 
cles had been unanswered because the church 
could not answer them. The theologians were 
forced to take refuge in silence and a tacit ac- 
knowledgment that their ground could not be 
maintained by reason, but must be held by con- 
sent, as something that should not be given up. 
In Germany there was silence for a long time, 
but at last the transcendental philosopy took 
root there and blossomed out in the richest !*t 
erature of mode.n times. In France there was 
an active and aggressive scepticism which as- 
sailed the very foundations ot Christian belief. 
Unaer the attacks of Voltaire, Volney and the 
encyclopssdists faith in miracles, in supernatur- 
alism, and even in God and the immortality of 
the soul, was routed for a time, and it became 
the fashion to deride a belief in what was held 
by the church as the essential principles of re- 
livion. If these had been less bitter and un- 
sparing in their assaults, if they had not been 
wholly destructive in their warfare, building up 
nothing to take the place of what they destroyed, 
there might have been a rational system planted 
on the ruins of ecclesiasticism; but as it was, 
the power of the Roman Catholic chureh, which 
had been suspended but by no means broken, 
resumed its sway. Protestantism, or reiigion 
based on intelligence and thought, had never 
regained its hold. In this country the spirit 
of scepticism appeared early, with its obstinate 
questionings, and was displayed by some of the 
leading minds in our early history. 

The lecturer went on to speak of the different 
results of the sensational and the transcendental 
philosophy in the beliefs of the time. The sen- 
sationalists became divided into two schools. 
The great topics on which they diverged were 


the soul. The existence of absolute wisdom 
and absolute power and goodness could not rest 
on any testimony of the senses or of experience, 
and a partial wisdom or limited power were not 
the attributes of God. All the testimony which 
their philosophy admitted showed that the soul 
was the result of organization, or so implicated 
with it that it could not survive that organiza- 
tion. Hence one school brought up with a vir- 
tual denial of God and immortality. The other 
accepted belief in these, but were forced to take 
them as something that could not be proven but 
could not be dispensed with. These relied on 
tradition and authority to support their faith. 
Transceodentalism, on the other hand, held that 
the evidence of these things was in the soul itself. 
They were almost assumed as facts of conscious- 
ness. The true faith sprung from the soul it- 
self, having the seeds planted there, and was de- 
veloped with the growth of the soul. It was 
not something derived from the evidences of the 
senses or the teachings of experience, neither 
was itimposed by some power or authority from 
without, but it was a part of the natural endow- 
ment of the souls of men. The testimony of 
miracies and the arguments drawn from the de- 
sires and needs of man were regarded as un- 
necessary, if not an impertinence, for belief in 
God and immortality were of the essence of the 
soul itself. Even .niracles were claimed by 
some as but the exhibition of the powers of an 
exalted soul, a result of its normal action, and 
not something produced for effect. 

In conclusion, Mr. Frothingham said that the 
thoughts of men flowed and ebbed and flowed, 
and in the future we should have priests and 
prophets who would teach with still greater 
force religion based on reason and the nature 
of the human soul.—Globe report. 
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REV. MR, SAVAGE'S SERMONS, 

We print, this week, the first of the current year’s 
sermons of the Pastor of the Church of the Unity, of 
this city. They will be continued regularly each 
Saturday afer the delivery. Mr. SAVAGE is one of 
the most promising of the younger clergymen of our 
day — progressive, honest, able— not “thinking one 
thing in his study and proclaiming another in the 
pulpit.” We bespeak for him, therefore, a cordial 
He will be found instrue- 
Extra 
copies can always be had, if wanted, at our office, 25 


welcome by our readers. 
tive and helpful in his various utterances. 


Bromfleld street. 








Goy. Rice’s Inaugural. 

The Legislature having convened on Wednes- 
day, and organized in the Senate by the choice 
of George B. Loring of Salem as President, 
and Stephen N. Gitford of Duxbury as Clerk, 
and in the House by the choice of John D. Long 
of Hingham as Speaker, and George H. Mar- 
den of Lowell as Clerk, Gov. Rice was quali- 
tied on Thursday, and proceeded at once to the 
delivery of the customary address, 

The Governor opened with an eloquent allnu- 
sion to the centennial year and the desire of the 
people in association therewith, and then in- 
tormed his listeners that the public debt of the 
State is nearly thirty-four miliion dollars—an 
apparent increase of four-and-a-half since last 
year—a part of which, however, was authorized 
by the Legislatures of previous years. The 
credit of the State, nevertheless, is unimpaired ; 
but he holds that there should be no increase in 
any form of the public indebtedness except for 
purposes of cardinal importance. A State tax 
of from $1,800,000 to 32,000,000 will be neces- 
sary to meet the estimated deficiency of income. 
The growth of the State, county and muni- 


$111,413,094.40 in 1875—aa increase of 158 per 
cent. in ten years, while in population the gain 
was only a little more than 30 per cent., and in 
valuation about 85 1-2 percent. The limitation 
act of last year in regard to municipal indebted- 
ness has proved decidedly beneficial. Prudence 
all round is advised. 

The savings’ banks deposits have increased; 





thirty-eight miles of new railroad have been 
opened ; the Hvosac tunnel is as yet an elephant 
on our hands, and roust have more aid, but not, 
the Governor thinks, from the State, but through 
a consolidation of ‘‘all the interests on this new 
route, or so many of them as may be prepared 








to enter into an equitable arrangement for con- 
Christ pleised not himself;” and that’s what | 82lidation,” under legislative sanction; the har- 
The oi] | borcommission is working wisely ,with the South 
“Seeketh not, Boston flats and a comprehensive scheme for 
| the improvement of the navigation of the Charles 
river as the chief projects; agriculture has had 
a year of more than usual prosperity; favor- 
able] consideration is asked for the constitu- 
tional amendment affecting the election of sher- 
iffs, ete. ; 
militia is advised and urged, it being needless 
to profit in war by the example of foreign na- 
tions. 


various offices seeking statistics into one gen- 
eral bureau, under one head. The number ot 
public buildings projected for charity, lunacy 
correction, costing thus far $3,200,000, with ad- 
ditional appropriations, for completion, of con- 
siderable amount required—their cost nearly 
| twice 


and a reduction in the cost of the 


The Governor favors the consolidation of the 


the existence of a God and the immortality of 


which demands investigation.” 
! insanity is alluded to, and with the foreign born, 


gs 
REV. O. B. FROTHINGHAM ON “THE SOUL OF «sh Wted to the change in climate, different 


habits of life, intemperate indulgence, badly- 


tives are the educational pressure upon the 
young, artificial and unnatural habits of living, 
the competition of business, and nervous dis- 
eases generally; but it is cheering that the 
causes are understood and van be controlled. 
On the question of woman-suffrage the Gov- 
ernor speaks as follows :— 

The active discussion during recent years, 
and especial!y in this country, respecting the 
political and social rights of disfranchised 
classes of men, resulting in the establishment 
of political equality, has extended also to the 
consideration of the corresponding rights of 
women; and has assumed such measure of pub- 
lic recognition as to demand the thoughtful at- 
tention both of students of social science and 
of legislators. That the enfranchisement ot 
women would work a most important change in 
the structure of society, and introduce a radical 
and elemental force into the theory and practice 
of our politics, is instantly apparent. The ar- 
gument in its favor is presented both on grounds 
of justice and of expediency, and is sustained 
by citing examples where partial trials have 
bee made in some of the interior ur frontier 
States of the Union, and by the competent ser- 
vice and salutary influence of women in public 
stations to which they have been elected with- 
out the suffrage of their own sex. tis, per- 
haps, natural that the majority of both sexes 
should still cling to the hope of the continuance 
of woman in tiat exalted sphere of domestic 
and social refinement where her influence has 
hithertu been more potential than numbers, and 
more coércive than law. ‘There is also an ex- 
cusable, if not a commendable, conservatisin 
which moves slowly towards a change in the 
organism of society and of government, the 
measure of whose consequences cannot be 
fairly deduced in anticipation of actual experi- 
ence. It is claimed by the friends of woman- 
suffrige that something more than constructive 
representation is the right of all the subjects of 
taxation, and that therefore they should have 
the right to a voice at the polls, and that those 
who are eligible to hold particular offices should 
participate in the elections thereto. Under our 
State constitution male persons only, of full 
age, having certain other qualifications, are 
competent to vote tor its legislative and execu- 
tive officers; and the statutes and the decisions 
of the courts in regard to suffrage and eligibility 
to minor offices for the most part accord with 
the constitutional restriction. It is claimed, 
however, that the first section of the second 
article of the federal constitution, which pro- 
vides that the President shall be voted for by 
electors chosen by the several States in such 
manner as their Legislatures may direct, affords 
an opportunity to enlarge the basis of suffrage 
without the violation of constitutional provis- 
ion; and it is quite possible that application 
may be made to you for such legislation as 
shall include women in that suffrage. 

On the liquor question the Governor thinks 
the public desire is to have last year’s law, with 
some modifications, continued — ‘‘a fair and 
impartial test before it is supplanted.” The 


eight months of its trial have not been enough. 


this noble and beneficent virtue inte the arena 
of party politics, and find no language in which 
to discuss it but that of passionate appeal and 


acteristics which are inhcrent, and which find 
vent iu indiscriminate denunciation of men and 
of measures.” ‘Recent examples will perhaps 
occur to you as evidence that this spirit has not 
yet wholly yielded to the admonitions of truth, 
the influences of Christian courtesy, nor to the 
decency which becomes good manners.” The 
chief defect of the law as it now stands, the 
Governor says, appears to be that it fails in the 
ineans of dealing promptly with those who per- 
sist in selling liquors without the required li- 
cense. To enable the authorities to suppress 
the traffic which is carried on outside of the law, 
and in defiance of its provisions, it may be 
necessary that the right should be given them 
to enter upon the premises of suspected persons 
and to seize such evidences of the illegal traffic 
as can be found, and to use the same against 
offenders in the courts. 
The Governor speaks favorably of our educa- 
tional system, and particularly of the recently- 
introduced art-education, by which our techni- 
cal products are rapidly rising in economic value 
from the better taste displayed—drawing and 
the normal art-school being adjuncts to this ad- 
vantage. There have been more applicants for 
admission to the latter than there was room to 
accommodate them. Fortunately, by our con- 
stitution, we can have no dispute upon the 
“school question,” as it is termed, which is ex- 
citing other States. In this connection, a new 
scientific survey of the State is favored. 
Our late Vice-President is thus felicitously 
alluded to :— 
Standing in this place, so lately shrouded with 
the emblems of mourning for one of the most 
illustrious sons of Massachusetts, who was borne 
to his grave with national honors, and with every 
manifestation of public and private sorrow, it is 
not too late to prolong the tribute of affection 
and respect which is associated with the name of 
Henry Wilson. His life was a true exemplifi- 
cation of American citizenship, and it will be a 
perpetual invitation to the youth of the country 
to follow that path of industry and rectitude 
which promises all to which their ambition can 
worthily aspire. No illustrious ancestry her- 
tlded his advent; no favoring fortune surround- 
ed his chitdhood; ro social auxiliaries strength 
ened the career of his early manhood. He was 
born brave; he loved the right and trusted in it, 
while he met the difficulties which beset him as 
the oak meets the storm, only to be more firmly 
rooted, and to spread its life more and more out- 
ward and upward. He gave his strength to his 
country and to mankind. He fought manfully 
the battle of life, and, with more than Spartan 
celebrity, was borne upon his battered shield 
int» the capitol of the nation, that he might die 
in the very sanctuary of freedom. His spirit 
has joined the noble army of saints and martyrs 
in the heavens, and his naine will live on earth 
in memories that are alike grateful andimmortal. 
A happy allusion to Gov. Clifford, just de- 
ceased, followed. 
The Governor closes by calling attention to 
the centennial exhibition, and urging upon the 
officers having charge of the various depart- 
ments of our civil economy to prepare for it 
the most thorough and elaborate illustrations of 
what the State has done and is doing, and the 
theory and plaus upon which her efforts in this 
direction have been based. He says that ‘‘above 
and beyond the gathered industries of all na- 
tions and of every clime, there will be one sug- 
gestive and transcendent contribution to this 
grandest of exhibitio.s — one element which 
surpasses the inventor's cunning and the crafts- 
man’s skill, and which we gladly believe will 
survive when all the material monuments of 
human greatness have crumbled into dust or 
mouldered into decay: it is the life of this re- 
| public; new-born every hour in the affections 
' . . 

of the American people—strengthened and de- 
fended by increasing millioas scattered over the 
acres of our vast domain—the inspiration of 
our patriotism; let it be also the sustaining 
hope of freedom and progress throughout the 
world!” 
The address was very favorably received. It 
is a practical business document, and hence de- 
void of theories and sentiment. The Governor 
is content to suggest—not usurping the legisla- 
tor’s place of advocacy, but indicating sympathy 
with various phases of public advancement. 








MINOR MATTERS. 





Tue Consrtccous Deap OF THE Past YEAR. 
A few notable men in the various walks of life 
have died during the past year. Vice-President 
Wilson and Andrew Johnson are the most emi- 
nent of deceased Americans. Others of more 
than local fame were ex-Gov. and Senator Buck- 
ingham of Connecticut, John C. Breckinridge 
of Kentucky, F. P. Blair, Jr., of Missouri, ex- 
Senator Ira Harris of New York, Samuel Hooper 

















or! General of our army, Joel Parker, 
chief-justice of New Hampshire and professor 
of law in Harvard University, Wm. B. Astor, 


peices the millionaire, Amasa Walker and J. Ross 
the whole State tax of 1875—induces the | Browne, thetravellerandauthor. In other parts 


remark that the necessity for this great outlay, if| of the world, Charles Kingsley, Francis Deak, 
not a surprise, ‘seems to imply the sudden flow| the Hungarian statesman, Baron St. Leon- 
into the State of a mass of insanity and crim | ards, ex-Chancellor of England, Sir Chazle 


of Boston, Lorenzo Thomas, formerly Adjutant- 
formerly 





The growth of 


ventilated tenements, etc., while with the na- 


‘The clamor of those who drag the destiny of 


personal villification, should neither dissuade 
nor intimidate its honest advocates from such a 
demonstrative trial of this law; because that 
form of discussion flows from individual char- 


Lyell, the geologist, Sir Arthur Helps, the au- 
thor, J. E. Cairnes, the political economist, 
Lady Jane Franklin, and Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. An emperor of China might also be men- 
tioned, an ex-emperor of Austyia, and two or 
three grand-dukes, dukes und reigning princes. 


Tue Prestpent Sounp on Loyratty.—The 
expulsion of Union soldiers from petty offices 
in the national House of Representatives, 
by the Democratic majority in that body, and 
the substitution, in some cases, of rebel soldiers 
in their places, has aroused a very general feel- 
ing of indignation. During an interview be- 
tween the President and some of the Treasury 
officers, the other day, allusion was made to 
this policy. The President said that it was his 
purpose to see that all such ex-Union soldiers 
are provided with positions. He expressed, in 
a quiet but emphatic manner, his disapproval of 
the removal of men who had served their coun- 
try faithfully by those who had fought to destroy 
it. ‘I will,” said the President, “find a place 
for every man turned out so long as there is a 
Democrat left in any of the executive depart- 
ments. I have taken care of all who have been 
turned ont thus far, and I propose to take care 
of the few still remaining if they are removed 
to make room for Democrats. There are enough 
Democrats stili holding office in the departments 
to give every man who is removed from the 
House a position, and f shall not hesitate to 
order their discharge for such a purpose.” 





OrGanization or Bosron’s City Govern- 
MENT.—This took place on Monday forenoon. 
Alderman Clark was reélected chairman of the 
board, and J. Q. A. Brackett was made presi- 
dent of the Council. All the other officers were 
reélected. Mayor Cobb's inaugural was brief 
and business-like. He said the city’s indebted- 
ness, last year, had decreased $305,500. Its 
gross debt is $45,134,000, its sinkin:-fund $16,- 
381,000, and its net debt, therefore, $28,752,000. 
The Mayor thinks the city can reduce its tax. 
levy a million from last year by feasible reduc- 
tion in expenditure. He does not, however, 
think the salaries of the city officers should be 
reduced, though as to himself he will waive all 
legal rights if it is thought best to reduce in this 
direction. He says this because he desires the 
best talent in all departments of the city’s ser- 
vice. He favors a new city charter, and illus- 
trates its necessity by alluding to the added re- 
sponsibilities of the Cochituate water-board since 
the inception of the Sudbury river project, a 
board consisting of members who have other 
business, and who can give only a divided mind 
to the city’s interests. The fire commission, 
and the registrars of voters are praised, and the 
police force should be controlled by a commis- 
sion. He thinks school expenditures can be re- 
duced without affecting the efficacy of educa- 
tion. The license law operations show seven 
hundred less places of sale of spirits than under 
the old law, and twenty per cent. less arrests 
for drunkenness than for a corresponding period 
last year. Other suggestions are equally perti- 
nent. The Mayor wishes the centennial of the 
evacuation of Boston by the British, 17th of 
March—since which time no red-coat of Eng- 
land on warlike purpose has been seen in its 
streets—should be duly commemorated. 





Tue Dinner To Hoy. Wituam L. Bort.— 
The complimentary dinner to our retiring post- 
master, by business men of Boston, last Satur- 
day afternoon, was representative in character, 
and indicated how largely all classes appreciated 
the efforts of Gen. Burt to secure better postal 
facilities for this community. There were pres- 
ent among others Goy. Rice, ex-Gov. Claflin, 
Congressman Pierce, ex-Congressmen Twichell, 
Gooch, Alley and Williams, Marshal P. Wilder, 
George C. Richardson, Semuel Downer, John 
G. Webster, Leopold Morse, Edward W. Kins- 
ley, W. A. Tower, Estes Howe, and numerous 
other merchants and business men, President 
Loring, of the Senate, District-Attorney Sanger, 
and other officials, State and national, besides 
many close personal friends—a goodly company 
of forty or fifty gentlemen. Hon. Estes Howe 
presided, and, after the cloth was removed, in- 
troduced the guest of the occasion, Gen. Burt, 
who in response to a toast to his health, made 
an elaborate address, in which he reviewed his 
public career. The information he imparted 
concerning his relations with Governor Andrew, 
and with the national government, gave unal- 
loyed satisfaction to all present. We had pre- 
pared copious extracts from his remarks, which 
we must reserve till next week, owing to the 
pressure on our columns. The cordiality of the 
response of the assembly to his speech must 
have been very gratifying to the recipient of 
these honors. Addresses highly eulogistiec fol- 
lowed from Gov. Rice, Mr. Wilder, Congress- 
man Pierce, Gardner G. Hubbard, Francis 
W. Bird, ex-Governor Claflin, ex-Congressmen 
Twichell and Williams, Mr. Kinsley, Mr. Morse, 
and others—the whole affair most pleasantly 
occupying some five or six hours of social fes- 
tivity. Gen. Burt announced the full success 
of his business plans for the future, and his 
purpose to remain a member of this community, 
concerning which latter there had been some 
question—information which imparted an addi- 
tional zest to the occasion. In all respects, the 
affair was highly complimentary to its recipient. 





A Few Worps wita THE ‘‘ADVERTISER.”"— 
The difference between the Advertiser and Mr. 
Slack in the matter which it has been discuss- 
ing the current week is that Mr. Slack has been 
saying what he knows, and not what he believes; 
while the Advertiser has been basing its rather 
free comments on what it wished to believe, in- 
stead of what it should have known. The case 
is this: We made a brief speech at the Burt 
dinner last Saturday; in it saying that the post- 
office clerks had not always had justice done 
them, under Mr. Burt’s administration, citing 
as an instance that while they had been charged 
in some of the daily newspapers with being 
thieves, because letters were lost, in one case, 
at least, when the thief was arrested, the papers 
were prevailed upon by friends of the culprit to 
omit mentioning the fact—thus depriving the 
clerks of the small credit due them from the 
discovery of the real thief. The Advertiser, 
instead of having a reporter on hand, or asking 
us for our remarks, burrowed the Sunday Her- 
ald's imperfect sketch of what we said, and on 
Tuesday pronounced our statement ‘‘absurd,” 
and the whole story ‘‘a fiction.” This was quite 
airy. Demonstrating to it the same day that 
the story was true, on Wednesday it said that, 
so far as it related to that paper, it was not 
true—‘'Mr. Slack has been misinformed.” This 
was complacent. We at once gave it the name 
of the representative of its own paper signing 
the agreement, the name of the person who 
had been the custodian of the document, and of 
the person by whom every particular could be 
verified. On Friday, after a day’s hesitancy, 
ii responded: ‘It is pow said that one of our 
reporters signed such an agreement. /f that ts 
the case, it was entirely without authority, and 
without the knowledge of any one authorized to 
speak for the paper.” This may be called quite 
subdued. The responses of the Advertiser have 
been on a falling inflection as each succeeded. 
Now, all the newspaper-offices of Boston have 
known that the Advertiser was in this agreement 
as much as they were, and they have been quite 
as much interested as we in seeing out ot how 
sinall a hole it would emerge before we aban- 
doned the pursuit. The gentleman of the es- 
tablishment who kindly consented to aid a 
young man to retrieve his character is as re- 
putable, discreet and trustworthy an assistant- 
editor as any member of the press of Bostun. 
He knows, and his employers know, that the | 
discretion exercised by him had never been 
abused, and that he had used it before and since 
the affair in question, now some three months 
ago. To make him the scapegoat, therefore, of 
an indisposition of the managers to frankly cor- 
rect a misstatement was of a piece with some 
other operations of the Advertiser establishment 
which we have observed, but of which gentle- 
men of less opportunity to resist than ourselves 











were the unfortunate victims. We may be ‘‘ter- 
ribly personal,” as it is said, when we think 
it is necessary; but we don’t injure a person in 
reputation and standing and then refuse a manly 
retraction when found to be in error. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
Methodist Anti-Abolition. 


Dear ComMONWEALTH :—May be our friend 
Bishop Haven, while detracting the fame of 
Henry Wilson, may be interested in the fame of 
some of his own brother Bishops, and other 
officials in his sect. If the Hon. Henry Wilson 
had ever had the record that impartial history 
gives to Nathan Bangs, Joshua Suwule, Elijah 
Hedding and C. A. Davis we may feel quite 
sure that he never could have been Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. And I venture to 
suggest to Mr. Haven, before he shall again try 
his hand upon the fame of Heary Wilson, that 
he shall be seen with his ‘garment, walking 
backward,” to cover the infamy of some of his 
own brother Bishops who now sleep in the dust. 
Indeed, the General Conference of his church 
has already evinced its shame of some of this 
conduct by expunging its details from their rec- 
ords! And no such statement has ever been 
made of Henry Wilson. No acts of his need to 
be thus blotted from their record. And this is 
what cannot be said of Methodist Bishops; and 
it suggests the remark that Bishop Haven 
should offer some apology for his own brethren 
before spending all his ammunition on Henry 
Wilson. 

With these anti-abolitionists, whose names I 
have given, Mr. Haven may not have been so 
familiar as the writer, perhaps. But certainly 
he is familiar with the recent votes passed by 
his General Conference, which ordered its sec- 
retary to blot out certain portions of its records 
—such records as it is now unwilling for the 
eyes of posterity to fall upon! It is infamous 
records that are expunged! And no bishops, 
no ministers, no slaveholders, in the Methodist 
Episcopat Church were before those whose 
names are here given in their opposition to the 
anti-slavery cause. 





What Methodist preacher or layman can 
now remember without mortification and sad- 
ness the spectacle presented in the B-nnett- 
street church, Boston, June, 1838, when Elijah 
Hedding, one of the Bishops, prepared charges 
against Orange Scott and LaRoy Sunderland 
—charges based wholly on their anti-slavery 
labors, and on matters of controversy in which 
this Bishop himself had taken an active part. 
The rulings and other proceedings at that Con- 
ference were infamous. This Bishop presid- 
ed as judge when the ‘‘charge” tried was for 
slander uttered of himself! And how hard he 
labored to have LaRoy Sunderland expelled! 
And, pointing his episcopal finger at this man, 
he declared to the Conference that they should 
expel him! “If,” said he, ‘“‘you allow him to 
remain in the church, it will be divided; and it 
the church be split in two, then the nation will 
be divided. Turnhim out!” And the Bishop 
was so angry when the Conference acquitted 
Mr. Sunderland that he declared his design of 
appealing the case up to the General Confer- 
ence, 

In 1836 Nathan Bangs brought an anti-abo- 
lition charge against the Watchman editor, at 
Springfield, in these words: ‘Slander, or mis- 
representation.” Think of an indictment made 
out againsta man for ‘‘theft, ov” something else. 
And to this day the records of the New Eng- 
land Conference of the Mettodist Episcopal 
Church, where this same Gilbert Haven oriyi- 
nated, contains the minutes of no less than 
four of these vexatious anti-abolition trials in- 
stituted by these Bishops, and others, against 
the Watchman editor, and each one of them 
based on a charge of slandering the slaveholder, 
“or” In the Watchman, for 
June 27, 1840, the editor says :— 

That a desperate determination has been 
formed to get me out of the Methodist Episeo- 
pal Church there can be no doubt. Laws have 
been passed by the General Conference having 
this object in view, and more than once we be- 
lieve. From year-to-year I have been followed 
by an implacable opposition from some one in 
the New York Conference, or from one of the 
Bishops, and the time of the New England Con- 
ference has been taken up, day after day, and 
its patience exhausted, for the purpose of pro- 
voking that body to sacrifice one of its mem- 
bers to an inexorable abolition hatred. Tie 
charges preferred have all been based upon the 
same matters of controversy; and before the 
Conference of which | am a member they have 
all ended in the same verdict of acquittal. 
Indeed, there has been such an evident same- 
ness in all that my opponents have ever been 
able to conjure up against me that a distin- 
guished Presbyterian in this city, some time 
ago, advised me to get my defence stereotyped, 
and have an edition worked off every year just 
before starting for Conference; so that when 
the bill of charges was presented [ should have 
nothing to do but to get up and read it, or hand 
it to.-the members ot Conference without the 
trouble uf reading it myself. 

But the trial here referred to was the last 
one, and some of its incidents were so very 
strange and uncommon that I will conclude 
this article with a statement of a few of them: 
Joshua Soule presided. He had repeatedly 
boasted that he had never owned a slave, nor 
had he ever advised the freedom of one; nay, 
he had even advised one brother, who asked 
his opinion, not to set his slaves free! In 
fact, it was in view of this infamous avowal 
by the Bishop that a Southern lady, over the 
signature of ‘‘Deborah,” wrote a piece of poetry 
of fourteen stanzas, addressed “To Bishop 
Soule,” and of which the following is an ex- 
tract :— 

‘*But oh, the heart by sin deceived, 
Can only see its crimson fade ; 
It dims the soul which it received, 
Till guilt seems pure whate’er its shade. 
‘Each darkened mind, each cruel blight, 
From superstition’s somber power; 
Of all these souls thus robbed of right, 
Is sin of thine, from that fell hour. 


‘Would that the brother had but viewed 
A bishop as but erring man, 

With soul, perhaps, not all subdued, 
Or mind that could not justly scan. 


“Receive this truth, deep, dark thy stain, 
Thy verg soul is tinged with blood, 

Go! do thy first work o’er again, 
Go cleanse thee in the Saviour’s blood.” 


For publishing this poetry C. A. Davis had 
the Watchman editor tried before a committee 
in New York, Bishop Hedding presiding, under 
one of the ezpost-facto rules adopted for that 
purpose. It was in speaking of that ez-parte 
trial that the editor said: ‘‘Every word of that 
poetry was justified.” And it was on this state- 
| ment that Davis preferred another charge of 
| “slander against Bishop Soule,” which came 
before this Bishop for trial, at the Lowell Con- 
ference, in 1840. In his opening Davis read an 
irrelevant article from a newspaper, to which 
the defendant objected. But the Rishop over- 
ruled the objection. So, when the defendant 
opened his defence, he was proceeding to read a 


something else. 





” 


the defendant commenced again to read, and 
again the Bishop commanded him to stop, say- | 
ing he could not and wouid not permit him to 
proceed! Whereupon the defendant defied the | 
Bishop, and declared he would read that letter in | 
despite of all the bishopsin theland! On hear- 
ing this Soule looked around, as if he was ready 
to burst with horror— 


A curve of gathering firmness at his mouth 
Bespoke a consciousness of holy wrath— 


and he exclaimed: ‘‘No man, except LaRoy 
Sunderland, ever addressed me in that style be- 
fore!” And then it was thatthe Watchman edi- 
tor, undauntedly, and taking a position within 
the altar near the chair, thrust out his fore-finger 
into the Bishop’s face, and said: ‘‘Thank God! 
sir, that you now see before you one man that 
dares to utter the truth even in the teeth of a 
Methodist Bishop, and which your ears may not 
have been accustomed to hear until now!” The 
letter was read; and in another paper I pro- 
pose to send you it may be read again, perhaps. 
VETERAN. 








January 2, 1876. 


letter which the plaintiff had published, as if to 
prejudge the case, when the Bishop commanded | failing, and quite recently he has been contined to 
him to stop.” An appeal was made to the Con- the house with what 1s supposed to be a tumor 
ference, and the chair was not sustained. So | at the base of the brain. Thursday evening, 
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Wasuincton, Jan. 5, 1876. 
CONGRESS. 

Congress Tedssembled this noon, after the 
holidays, with quite an exuberance of feeling 
among the members. There was much hearty 
greeting of one another regardless of the wide 
divergence of politics in many cases. The 
Democracy began at once an avalanche of in- 
quiries in regard to Republican administration, 
and, as a general thing, the Republican mi- 
nority offered no serious opposition. In one 
matter, whether any money appropriated for the 
new sloops of war had been used by the Repub- 
lican party for electioneering purposes, a Dem- 
ocrat suggested to the mover that he had better 
say “any political party,” when several Repub- 
licans suggested they found no fault with the 
original language. Notwithstanding, the phrase- 
ology was changed. It is evident the Republi- 
cans du not scare much. 

THE VICE PRESIDENCY. 

The Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections will probably to-morrow make a re- 
port on the question of the relationship of the 
pro tem. President of the Senate to the Vice 
Presidency of the nation in case of the death of 
the President. The majority, the Republicat. 
members, hold that the pro tem. President of 
the Senate is an elective officer, to be removed 
or retained at the pleasure of the Senate, and 
consequently not to succeed the President in 
case of death by right of permanent continu- 
ance, but only as being the occupant of the 
Vice Presidential chair at the time. The mi- 
nority of Democratic members take the ground 
that the pro tem. occupant of the chair at the 
time of the death of the Vice President so con- 
tinues, and cannot be superseded for any cause. 
There is no probability, however, that Mr. 
Ferry will be disturbed in his position, though 
many Senators really wish Senator Anthony, 
with his large experience, were in the chair. 

THE DEATH OF VICE PRESIDENT WILSON. 

It was proposed to have the eulugies on Henry 
Wilson pronounced in the Senate and House 
next weck Thursday; and several members had 
thoroughly prepared themselves, not only those 
from New England, but from other sections. 
Mr. Hvar of Massachusetts, however, who is 
‘under the weather” at home, sends word that 
he cannot be ready at the time mentioned, and 
wants a brief postponement. To oblige him it 
has been agreed that the eulogies shall be de- 
ferred. 

THE CENTENNIAL. 

So far as the House select committee on the 
centennial can effect it, Congress has taken the 
back track on an appropriation for the Ph:la- 
delphia centennial. They have virtually deter- 
mined to report in favor ot the million and a 
half asked for, to complete the buildings, ete., 
on condition that the 
the same pro rata of profit, if any, as private 
stockholders. The bill will be reported to-mor- 
row. The centennial fever is now at such a 
height that there is little doubt, I think, of the 
passage of the measure. 

THE SECOND COMPTROLLER. 

The loss of the Second Comptroller of the 
Treasury by supersedure is a wonder to the 
older members, who have known Dr. Brod- 
head as the soul of honor. ‘To say that an ex- 
penditure had ‘‘passed Dr. Brodhead” was to 
say that all that human care, watchfulness and 


government shall have 


integrity- could do to have things correct and 
honest had been done. Yet he is removed tor 
carelessness—not tor dishonesty, or connivance 
with dishonesty. 
got through; and because it got through, though 
not of his agency, and because he was at the 
head of the department, he loses his official 
head. It is hard upon a man greatly and widely 
esteemed; but such discipline will effect, if any- 
thing can, a cure for irregularities. 
LIFE. 

Washington will soon be at its gayest. The 
‘‘receptions’’ of public functionaries will soon 


SOCIAL 


be regular features. The charm, however, of 
the capital in winter is the delightful ‘even- 
ings” at private houses, to which it is not diffi- 


to find a welcome. MASSACHUSETTS. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


venient Almanac for 1876. 

Alfred Mudge & Son have printed their C.l- 
endar and bijou Diary, for 1876, with their az- 
customed neatness and accuracy. 

A youngster’s conundrum to his father was 
this: ‘What is the difference between youth 
and old age? One is careless and happy; the 
other hairless and cappy.” 

The temporary suspension of Cushman & 
Brooks, through the hard times, will cause re- 
gret to many friends, who know them as indus- 
trious, constant and upright traders. 

The New Hampshire Republicans have nom- 
inated Gov. Cheney for reelection, and take the 
initiative in placing ‘“‘the school question,” as 
enunciated by President Grant and Speaker 
Blaine, in their plitform. 

The venerable Samuel Curtis, the gilder, 
aged ninety, has just deceased, being found dead 
in his bed yesterday morning. He was at the 
Lexington and Bunker Hill centennials with the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. 
Mr. Joseph G. Martin has issued his annual 
record of Stock Fluctuations tor the past year, 
and, like its predecessors, it is full, accurate, 
and of general value. 
ing, and his figures may be accepted as author- 
ity. 


the cemetery at Brattleboro’: ‘Those who are 
in can’t get out; and those who are out don’t 
want to get in.” 


Gen. Eaton, Commissioner of Education, was 


tion of the Fisk University, for colored persons, 
at Nashville, Tenn., on the Ist of January. 
The building, which cost between $70,000 and 
$80,000, was erected mainly through the ¢fforts 
of the Colored Jubilee Singers, who are now in 
Europe. 

Joseph F. Paul, our active and well-known 
fellow-citizen, was elected President of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting, on Wednesday 
evening. Mr. Paul is a good example of a 
self-made, well-poised, and enterprising busi- 
ness man. Boston has many such, and they 
will not allow our industries to stagnate. 





Dr. Samuel G. Howe is again seriously un- 
well. For some time past his health has been 


when the disease assumed the form of convul- 
sions, he was relieved by the application of rem- 
edies, but at once fell into a stupor from which 
he has not yet recovered. Last evening he was 
not expected to survive until morning. Later 
advices are to the effect that his condition re- 
mains unchanged. 

The anti-slavery sentiment of England is still 
potent. The admirality has issued to comman- 
ders of Her Majesty’s ships an amended circu- 
lar in regard to fugitive slaves. It orders that 
any slave received on a British man-of-war on 
the high seas shall be retained on board until he | 
can be landed in a country or transferred to a 
vessel where his liberty will be secured. Fugi- 
tive slaves asking admission to a British man- 
of-war, when in the territorial waters ot a for- 
eign state, must only be admitted if their lives 
are endangered, and must not be kept on board 
after the danger is passed; but no demand for 
the surrender of a slave is to be entertained by | 
a British officer. 

The news of Lieutenant Cameron's arrival at | 





Somehow a fraudulent claim | 


cult for any intellectual or gentlemanly stranzer | 


The Advertiser has 13sucd a tasteful and con- | 


Mr. Martin is painstak- | 


so few business changes on the Ist of January. | 
He replied for the same reason that Jim Fiske | 
gave for not subscribing for a fence to enclose | 


present and delivered an address at the dedica- | 














Loanda, on the west coast of Africa, is fully 
confirmed. Itappears that he did not follow the 
Lualaba and Congo rivers down to the ocean. 
He was obliged to leave the river route, and he 
reached the coast, soutn of the Congo, at Ben- 
guella. What he has to report concerning the 
connection of the Lualaba with the Congo will 
be made known when he reaches Kngland. He 
reached Loanda with fifty-seven followers, and 
immediately sent the following dispatch to the 
president of the London Geographical Society, 
Which was published in the London Telegraph : 
“Loanda, Monday, Nov. 22.—Turned up all 
sate; forced by adverse circumstances to aban- 
don Congo route, but have followed water-beds 
between Zambezi and Congo." 

A committee of Harvard graduates and stu- 
dents, appointed to consider the propriety of 
Harvard's withdrawal from the college rowing 
association, has decided to recommend that Har- 
vard remain in the association until after the 
regatta of mext suiamer, and then withdraw, 
This course will be counseled out of r spect to 
the other colleges in the association, and be- 
cause Harvard was largely instrumental in form- 
ing the association. After the next inter-colle- 
giate regatta has been rowed the matter of withe 
drawal will for final So 
strong a pressure has been brouzht to bear upon 
Harvard that there is little doubt now that she 


come up decision. 


will adopt the report of her committee, and re- 
main loyal to the association. Her lolegates 
went to the convention last week prepared to 
vote for New London as the place tor holding 
| the regatta. 


New Hampshire has proportionately the larg- 
est Legislature of any known civilized commu- 
nity. A full House comprises tiree hundred 
and eighty-tive ‘vembers. At the same time the 
Senate has only twelve members, and for meme 
bership in both houses there is nominally a re- 
ligious test discriminating in tavor of Protest- 
ants, and which, if would exclude 
It is proposed that these 
incongruities shall be set right, and both parties 


entoree 
Catholics from seats. 


seem pretty well agreed that the constitution 
shall be revised. The religious test has from 
the first been practically a dead letter, every 
Legislature having contains! a percentage of 
It is generally held that the S nate 
should consist of twenty or thirty members, 
j and that the House should be much smaller than 
at present. 


Catholies. 





A constitutional convention will 


| probably be voted upon at the next election. 

It is an event worthy to be noted in all diaries 
and not likely to be equalled in the present cen- 
tury, says the Salem Gazette, that boys were 
swimming and fields were being ploughed on 
| the first day of January. ‘*Boys were in our 
'own North river, and others were seen’swim- 


ming at Prison Point, Charlestown. Ploughing 





was going on at Dr. Loring’s farm, and might 
|} have been, and perhaps was, in hundreds of 
} other places. Trees were transplanted as suc- 
Buds on the forest 
The Boston 
Advertiser records the boys swimming, and men 
| mowing, on the Brookline marshes. ‘At the 
house of Mr. Walter Smith, City Point, within 


| cessfully as in October. 
|}trees were rapidly developing.” 


one hundred and titty teet of the high-water line, 
| the thermometer read as follows (in the sun): at 
112 M., 110; at 1.30 P. M.. 112; and at 2 P. M., 
113. In the shade it was steady at 70. From 
2 P.M. the mereury slowly fell, but it would 
| be hard to find a precedent for the registration 
lof 113 in the sun on any previous New Year's 
day.” Sunday last, the 2d, was as warm, and 
the lightest overcoats could scarcely be worn 





with comfort. 


We read in the last Sunday Herald that at 
on Saturday 


the Burt complimentary dinner 
| last, our editor-in-chief said that ‘upon a cer- 
} tain occasion, when a large number of letters 
}had been stolen, tor which the postmaster was 
I blamed, it was subsequently ascertained that a 
| discharged clerk of the firm that had lost the 
| letters had been the thief,” and that ‘all the 
| Newspapers signed a written agrecinent to sup- 
press the tact; whereupon, after the festival, 
‘a gentleman present who doubted the state- 
ment inquired,” ete. cte. As the doubting gentle- 
man on that occasion was only another doubt- 
ing Thomas, namely, Mr. ‘*Tom” Drew, the 
| Herald's own (so-called) ‘reporter’ —he of 
Harttord and Erie lobby and Boston jail ante- 
| cedents—it he had mentioned his name in his 
| report” his **doubt” wouldn't have counted for 
much, even among the //erald readers, where 
| he is less well known, probably, than by those 
}of some other journals, both of Worcester and 
| Boston. As the statement was literally true aa 
made by the speaker, and the Daily Herald was 
one of the contracting ptrties to the shielding of 
the young culprit, Mr. Drew would seem to have 
As Gov. Gard- 
| ner once expressed it, “he should have consulted 


tired his rusty gun prematurely. 


at home.” Mr. Drew seems equally a success 
with peat-meadows, chemical-cngines and jour- 


naliem. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

Messrs. Gill & Co.’s later books, Mrs. Doug- 

las’s *Drifted Asunder,” and Gail Hamilton's 

“Sermons to the Clergy,” are now on sale at 
all the bookstores. 





Shepard, Norwell & Co. are having their great 
closing-out sale of the whole line of dry goods, 
shawls, blankets, edgings, &c., in their estab- 
lishment. It is a grand chance for purchasers. 

Loring’s coffee-room, corner of Bromfield 
and Washington street, is a great convenient to 
suburban and up-town residents who want @ 
quick and nice repast. [t is neat and orderly, 
and the food is excellent. 





We can conscientiously recommend The Come 
monwealth newspaper to all realers. The ad- 
vertisement of its proprietors will be found in 


| 
| 


A gentleman asked another why there were 
extenso elsewhere, and we must say they make 


out a very good case for themselves, 

The parian models of “Robt. Collyer,” “Gov- 
ernor Andrew” and “Charles Sumner,” modeled 
for Jones, MceDuffee & Stratton, are distributed 
| by them to every State in the Union. They 
| have one in process of Wendell Phillips. 

Mr. Conway’s lecture on the religions of In- 
| dia, with sketches of eminent orientalists in 

London, and their influence on Enytand, at the 

Parker-Memorial hall, on Monday evening next, 
| is one that wili doub' less have a lirge hearing. 
| Mr. Conway makes his themes very interesting. 
| The popular yearly clearing-out sale of Whit- 

ney, Warner & Frost, 143 Tremont sireet, is 
They are sclling remounts of 
soi'ed and 





now in }rozress. 
table linens and plain linens, 
shop-worn goods of all kinds, at cost or les 
Many of the finest articles in their stock are 
offered. 

The “John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.” is now in excellent working or ler, aud alk 
insurance is protected by the Massachusetts 
law, which declares a policy good after it has 
lapse!, The non-forfeiture secures the 
policy to heirs in many cases. 
note the suggestion in another column. 


als» 


law 


Readers should 


The elegant assortment of ladics’ winter gar- 
thy pleased 


have of Jate so greatly 
Co.’s is now being wholly 


Every style 


ments which 
callers at Chandler 
disposed of without regard to cost. 
is presented, at prices ranging trom $4.50 to 
$33, when the former rates were $10 to $60! 
These are bargains, indeed. 

The annual January sale of Jordan, Marsh & 
Co. begins this (Saturday) morning. The goods 
offered for sale are linen, and at very low prices, 
as will be seen by consulting the price-list in the 
advertisement of the firm in another column. 
Mesars. J.. M. & Co. carried their ex- 
tensive business, in all departments, vigorously 


have 


forward the past season. 
Notwithstanding the general 
business during the past year, no year has wit- 
nessed such a demand for Fairbanks’ seales. 
The fact is that they are an art cle of manufac« 


stagnation in 


ture to which national importance attaches. 
Our business men all over the country have 
long since come to regard these scales as indis- 
pensable, and the indorsement of the United 


- 
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States government in the award of the contract 
for supplying thousands of postoffices through- 
out the country with scales of the Fairoanks 
manufacture gives a fresh emphasis to the char- 


In an unusually hard year for life insurance 
business, the Travelers Co. has made a net 
gain in amount insured of $1,200,051, and a 
gain of 675 life insurance policies in force, car- 
rying up the total amount insured in its life de- 
partment to over $19,000,000. But the Travel- 
ers’ peculiar work is in its accident department; 
and a most interesting feature of that work is seen 
in the losses paid. The number of claims paid 
for death or disability by accident in 1875 is 
2163, making the whole number to date, 23,225. 
In the eleven and three-fourth years of its exist- 
ence, the Travelers’ has distributed over $2,- 
284,000 in cash benefits to its accident policy- 
holders. The company shows a solid basis in 
cash assets of $3,700,000, all well invested, 
having a gain during the ycar of over $600,000. 
It has added $220,009 to its surplus for the pro- 
tection of policy-holders, raising that fund to 
$1,305,009. We doubt if any company can 
show a better rate of advance in the year just 
closed. 





REFORM NOTES. 

Anna Dickinson bas been ordered to go to 
sea for her health. 

A correspondent of the Salem Gazette writ- 
ing from the town of Essex, says: ‘‘A member 
of the Universalist church had made arrange- 
ments for holding a prayer-meeting, last Friday 
evening, in the tenement occupied by himself, 
but which is owned by a member of the Meth- 
odist church. The owner hearing of the inten- 
tion of his tenant forbade the use of the house 


” 








for a Universalist prayer-meeting. 

Miss Aurora H. C. Phelps, whose death at 
the ‘Bethesda laundry,” in Woburn, was an- 
nounced yesterday, was one of those forlorn 
women who, with small resources of their own, 
have felt themselves called to the great work of 
reforming the world. She formed various as- 
gociations in her way for the amelioration of 
the sufferings an’ sorrows of ker sex, when 





the most pathetic of ali. In her temper and 
disposition she was disinterestedness  itselt. 
But sie had as litthe of what the world calls 
wisdom as she lad of its wealth; and the. poor 
creatures who depended upon her desire to 
serve them came usually to a sad end. Miss 
Phelps held a charter, we believe, from the Leg- 
islature, under which she hoped, when Aer ship 
came in, to furnish all women whose ships had 
been wrecked with a home and a garden, where 
the feet of man should never intrude and his 
voice should never be heard. Her shadowy 
dreams never came near fulfillment, and she 
learned by sad experience that there were trials 
in life greater even than death.—Advertiser, 6th. 








LITERARY NOTES. 

It is announced that the Hon. Edward Me- 
Pherson, late Clerk of the National House of 
Representatives, is preparing a life of that ‘Old 
Commoner,” Thaddeus Stevene. It will be a 
valuable addition to our political literature. 

Thomas Carlyle was cighty years old on the 
4th of December, and an address was presented 
to him on his birthday signed by eighty persons. 
A gold medal was presented to him bearing his 
portrait on the obverse and the date of his birth 
and presentation on the reverse side. His birth- 
day happened to be cold and snowy, but he took 
his customary walk of two or three miles with- 
out regard to the weather. 

The Jndependent says of one of William F. 
Gill & Co.’s publications : **The volume re- 
minds one of the old-fashioned *Souvenirs’ and 
‘Rosebuds’ of forty years ago; but it is much 
superior to them, of course, in every way, and 
includes a good variety of new and old pieces 
by eminent and popular American and Engl'sh 
authors. There poems by 
Whittier and Holmes, and many other contribu- 
Mr. Gill, 
somehow, seems to have a keen scent for uncol- 


are unpublished 
tions now first appear in book torm. 


lected bits by great writers.” 
The two most ancient manuscripts of the 
* Bible known are the Codex Stnatticus of the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburgh, and the 
Codex Vaticanus of the Vatican Library at 
Rome, botl. ot 
American Cyclup@dia) are believed to have 
been written about the middle of the fourth cen- 


which (says Appletons’ new 


tury A.D. The Stnciticus, so called because 
it was obtained (in 1359) from the convent of 
St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, is supposed by 
Tischendorf, its discoverer, to be one of the 
fifty copies of the Scriptures which the Empercr 
Constantine directed to be made tor Byzantium, 
in the year 331, under the care of Eusebius of 
Cesarea. It consists of 354 1-2 leaves of very 
fine vellum, made either from the skins of ante- 
lopes or of asses, each leaf being 14 7-8 inches 
high by 13 1-2 inches wide. The early history 
of the Vaticaa manuscript is not known, but it 

















| 
appears in the first catalogue of the Vatican | 
Library in 1475 | 
leaves of fine thin 


It is a quarto volume, con- 
vellum, each | 
Both manu- 


taining 145 
10 1-2 inches high and 10 broad. 


5 a } j i > brilliancy ‘ir cos 3 lying de: 
scripts are written in Greck uncial, or capital |! the brilliancy of their costumes lying dead 


letters, are without spaces between the words, 
and have no mirks of punctuation. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
James T. Fields has become “Captain Fields” 
by an honorary membership in the Portsmouth 
(N. H. er was 


one of the first members. 


Arullery, of which his grandta 


Rev. Robert Laird Collier has accepted the 
call of the 
probably leave England in the steamer of to-day, 
in company with Rev. Brooke Hertford, who is 
to be Mr. Collicr’s successor in Chicago. = Mr. 
C. will enter upon his pastoral daties in Boston 
within a few weeks, 

The adherence of the brave General George 
H. Thomas to the Union cause, itis now as- 


self quite an actor. Mr. Crisp as ‘*Count de Ver- 
nay,” and his ‘‘Mother,” Mrs. Allen, were good, 
though they both took what was supposed his 
inevitable death remarkably easy. 
is exciting and interesting, and is likely to have 
a long run. 


of the largest audiences of this season. 
attractions have been, Mr. Sam Martin, a gen- | focation, and we found our seats at length, into 


tt@man who does song, and dances with one leg which we sank as hastily as possible. 
as well and better than some with two; the | Was so warm, and I had so many things to take 
“Winner sisters,” Tyrolean singers; and oth-|¢ate of! First the waterproof, which I at last 


ers. 


gave on its list an unusual variety, several vo- 
cal solos being added to the instrumental feast. 
The opening overture to ‘Ruy Blas” was given 
with refreshing vigor, laying before the hearer } 
in happiest vein the spirited fervor of Mendels- 
sohn’s thought. 
C. Thursby, fullowed with the grand concert | 
aria, ‘*Mia speranza adorata,” by Mozart, with | 
orchestral accompaniment. 
most pleasing and impressive, displaying a voice 
of great flexibility and endurance and large com- 
pass, the highest notes being truly musical, in- 
stead of the unearthly shriek that 1s too often 
substituted fora legitimate tone. 
two other songs in the second part of the con- 
cert, both by Taubert, in which a difficult ca- 
denza elicited a hearty encore. 


and a fidelity, integrity and absolute devotion IN GENERAL. 
to the public welfare untainted by any ques-, Constant Mayer's touching picture, ‘‘The 


tionable motive. He was, last, President of the Song of the Shirt,” is now open for exhibition 
Roston and Providence Railroad corporation. | at Blakeslee’s gallery, 127 Tremont street. It 
The death of Mr. Clifford was occasioned by | is of a young woman, who has worked till the 
what the physicians call cardial dropsy, from daylight streams into her window. Alli the ac- 
which he had appeared to be recovering. His eessories are complete. 
age was 67 years. The New York Evening Post has been busy 
lately in publishing letters from American sculp- 
tors abroad in refutation of the wild statements 
of is Boston art-correspondent relative to the 
Sumner statue. Randolph Rogers, Miss Steb- 
bins, and now Greenough, say they prepared no 
model for a statue, as stated by the sanguine 
“EK. M.” 

The New York Independent says of the pro- 
posed Henry Wilson portrait for Faneuil Hall: 
“The required sum is one thousand dollars, 
which, it is supposed, will pay for both the por- 
trait and the frame, and the portrait is to be 
full-length and life-size. Wedoubt if any com- 
petent artist can be found willing to work on such 
low conditions. Ifthe people of Massachusetts 
wish to have a good portrait of their illustrious 
Senator placed in the Boston Valhalla, they must 
be willing to pay a proper price for it, or the 
work will be adisgrace to Faneuil Hall, and but 
a shabby testimonial of respect for Henry Wil- 
son.” We can assure our contemporary that 
we have artists, and even medalists, in Boston, 
who will put their reputation in pledge for a 
completely satisfactory portrait for the sum 
named. We hope Boston ts unlike New York 
in some respects, and among them that tame 
counts more than dollars. 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 
Dramatic. 
BOSTON THEATER. 

Four weeks of th: ‘‘Two Orphans,” and no 
abatement of large audiences, sympathizing with 
‘‘Louise” and her cripple defender, and wishing 
all sorts of retributions to the hag ‘‘Frochard,” 
and her son ‘‘Jacque”—as interesting a play as 
has been seen here for years. 

BOSTON MUSEUM. 

The Parisian sensation and New York success, 
‘Rose Michel,” was brought out on Monday 
night last, and has continued through the week 
The play is a melodrama of the French school, 
gloomy, but, still, constantly exciting. The cast 
includes most of the company, with Mr. Barron 
and Miss Clarke in strong parts—Mr. Barron's, 
that of ‘‘Pierre Michel,’ a villanous, miserly 
innkeeper, who, in his love of gold, commits a 
cowardly murder, and Miss Clarke’s ‘ Rose 
Michel,” his wife, who is witness to the crime, 
and who, out of love for her daughter, keeps the 
secret, though doomed to the torture to force it 
from her. Miss Clarke’s performance was an 
able piece of acting, the part she played being 
one of constant gloom, with but one happy mo- 
ment—the meeting with her daughter, in the 
first act. Throughout the play she was the 
strong and loving mother, true to nature. Mr. 
Barron, as ‘‘Pierre,” was realistic as the hard- 
hearted old miser, willing to do anything for the 
gold ke loved sowell. Mr. Warren, in the part 
of ‘‘Moulinet,” the only part containing a bit of 
humor, and not a great deal in that, was excel- 
lent; and his pet dog, ‘‘Pollywog,” proved him- 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
A NOCTURNAL EXPERIENCE. 

We went to Music Hall—it was the last Sun- 
day evening of the old year—to hear Titiens in 
oratorio, Haydn's ‘‘Creation.” It threatened 
rain, and as my companion was prepared for a 
storm, though I had not the slightest idea there | 
was any necessity for it, | thought I would also 
appear to be prepared; and, accordingly, in ad- 
dition to a thick shawl took a waterproof, which 
to get rid of carrying I put on; also a miserable 
The play little sneak of an umbreila. We hastened to 
get into the first car, which proved to be the 
wrong one, and so had to walk across the Com- 
mon, after all. 

The performance had just commenced as we 
entered, the house was crowded almost to suf- 








HOWARD ATHENZUM. 


A good bill at this place has interested some 
The 





But it 


The “hit,” however, has been claimed by decided to use as a cushion, and for a little more 
Mr. N. C. Goodwin, in a small piece entitled | ¢levation—to see, if possible, over the bonnets 
‘His First Rehearsal,” in which he gives excel- | in front. Then I had a fur collar and a fan, the 
| miserable umbrella, opera-glasses and the case, 
| and three programmes—I had a use for them, 
or thought I had. I was scarce settled when 
| Titiens began to sing, and, wanting to see as 
well as hear her, the opera-glasses were put in 
| Fequisitioa, which were not more than fairly ad- 
| justed and in position when 60) went the bonnet 
| before me directly into line of my sight. It 


| Wa3 a sorry attempt, andin great measure I inad 


lent imitations of various well-known actors. 


Musical, 
HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The fifth concert of the series, last Thursday, 


ito give itup; but [ judged that the lady looked 
| better «8 you approached than at a distance. I 
| had heard that she wis very homely, but did 
not believe it till I saw her. : 
jand queenly-looking (many queens have had 


The vocal soloist, Miss Emma 


This rendering was 


| I thought what a magnificent couple they were, 
| buth physically and musically, though he has 
| the handsome face, which she has not. The 
| golden crown, or diadem, which she wore was 
becoming to her, but we thought the bare neck 
}and arms would be more endurable in one more 
| petite. These public singers, the most of them, | 
j ‘ ees Ses | seem not of Mrs. Browning’s opinion, that their 
pianofurte concerto, No. 3, in C-minor, was | hould t ‘dae thely bake ; 
* | breasts should be reserved for their babes rather 
played with fine effect by Mr. J. C. D. Parker, | ' : : ; bli 
< A | than given to the public. 
and the orchestra gave Mozart’s Symphony in G- | “ § P ' wit 
: e = Z . » | She sang magnificently, and without apparent 
minor, and Schubert’s ‘Grand Heroic March, aay sg y ‘ Pr 
: ; ‘ revulsion, even the heterodox strain addressed 
in A-minor, arranged for orchestra by O. Bach. ’ : ; 
to Adam: “From obedience springs my pride 


There were 


Beethoven's 


just light enough to make the inmates look like 


tures. 
dren, and there the door was closed. 


looked round into her abode. 


God! what miketh thy children so to differ? 
But she is large | Are not the intox'cating cup and the gain thereby 
prime agencies in the degradation of woman? 
| plain faces), and as she stood beside Mr. Winch | Mr. Phillips has long walked these streets, and 
no wonder that his righteous soul is moved to 


Greek, representing the word Jehovah. The 
open ‘‘Holy Bible” on the ceiling above these 
is a recent fresco, and looks like a veritable 
volume fastened there. Before and during the 
service the organ played and children’s voices 
rang out in the dear old familiar tunes, ‘‘Coro- 
nation,” and ‘*O, sing unto the Lord a new 
song!” with pleasing effect. In the very pew 
where I sat a loud and hearty ‘‘Amen” greeted 
my ear in response to one of the petitions, and 
I thought my friend, forgetting the intervening 
years and ecclesiastical wanderings, imagined 
himself a boy again, and would repeat his 
prayers. But I expected in vain, and then rec- 
ollected tbat it was the prayer for the ‘Presi- 
dent and all others in authority.” I confess to 
less and less especial regard for ‘‘those in au- 
thority” the longer I live in this republic, and 
my prayers for them would be only as earnest 
as for the dwellers in 
NORTH STREET. 

By-the-way, before the service, and after 
looking round the church, we walked down 
into that famed locality once called Ann street, 
named for ‘good Queen Anne;” but, the repu- 
tation becoming so unlovely, it was changed to 
North street. As we went out of the church 
and turned into Benuett street, close-by the 
church, in an upper room, was a dance going on 
to the time of a shrieking fiddle. It was not 
the most agreeable music to ears that had lis- 
tened to the strains of the Germania, the Men- 
delssohn and Beethoven quintettes and the 
Harvard and Thomas orchestras. But it was 
probably the best music they cculd afford; nor 
was the music the worst feature of the locality, 
by any means. What strange, dark, damp and 
weird alleys we passed! We peered into one, 
running from Bennett street, a place familiar to 
my friend in the old days. It really seemed 
more ‘‘pokerish” than the rest, and yet, such 
was the fascination, I would have been willing 
to thread its mazes. Some boys were coming 
out, and an old woman (certainly 1 ot a Psyche 
with a casket of evils from the dread abode) 
was in a lighted doorway cleaning the floor. 
We passed many another dance-house and heard 
more squeaking fiddles before we returned to 
the church; we passed many a groggery, some 
large, well-lighted, and filled with bottles, bar- 
rels and rough-looking men; some small, with 





hobgoblins. But, though the odors of the place 
were offensive enough, even at that late hour it 
was not very noisy, not particularly profane, 
nor did we see but one or two in a reeling con- 
dition. But the most unpleasant, sorrowful 
feature to me, though the evidences of alcohol 
were painful enough, was that of the women, 
in the doorways, outside, and through the un- 
curtained wiadows, groups of women, and wo- 
men and men, and in pairs. Many of them 
looked young, some were tidy, some were sew- 
ing, some even pretty, and one really genteelly 
dressed for the street; but for the most part 
they were frowsy, scraggly-looking poor crea- 
In one place only did I see little chil- 
One 
woman saluted us with a ‘How d’ ve do!” as I 
But I will not 
believe that all these women are vile, ignorant, 


poor and coarse though they are. O merciful 


indignation and wrath. But what the use of a 
law are bribable? What the use of a State law 
when the United States legitimatize the traffic? | 


the majority of ‘those in authority” imbibe the 
liquor? The poor and degraded have the same 
the costly. But can our centeanial, our repub- 
lic, be a success with these twins, degradation 
and the greed of gain, everywhere hand-in-hand ? 





At the next concert, besile the attraction of | : gee Pike 
Beethoven's fifth symphony and his overture to | and happiness. Bome are of opinion that her 
The duet, between Adam 


Rane See Rates ; : singing lacks feeling. 

Fidelio, the Cecilia Club will sing a cintata by | g seas = : Dee 
jand Eve, inthe last part, seemed not lacking in 

i | 


and deserted, the corner where stood the old 
Murray meeting-house, where now a Baptist 


Announce that they will be- 


gin on SATURDAY. worn.-| STRIPED AND FILLED CENTER 
ING, Jan. 8, their 


Linentoods, 


And every housekeeper should take an 
early opportunity to examine the list of 


“‘prohibitory law” when the executors of the| attractive bargains given below. 


people rent their buildings to liquor-dealers and | q¢ the lowest figures we have ever bought 
the same goods. 
right to their cheap drinks that others have to| has advanced on tie other side, and con- 


sequently the 


We pass the North End Mission, now dark | twenty per cent. 


ground forfaith. Faith has made itself respon- 


sible for many things in the domain of science, | 

and has vouched for many things it cannot sub- | r 

stantiate. That the Christian religion was the | 9 

only saving power in the world, was denied by i | | 
(). 


the speaker; it vainly batters against the walls 
WILL COMMENCE 


of the religions of the past. He denied the 
truth of the fiction about a contract made be- 

On MONDAY, January 10, 
A GREAT 


CLOSING-OUT SALE OF 


the redemption of the world. If there is a man 
to-day who is living on faith, said the speaker, 
W I | 


it is the Pope of Rome, but we know too much 
to agree with him in his beliefs; we know that 

With this view, in order to insure quick sales, they 
will make 


his faith rests not upon a granite foundation, 
but upon a wreath of mist. Knowledge pre- 

Enormous Reductions 
FROM FORMER PRICES. 


supposes faith and assumes the identity of law; 
FOR INSTANCE: 


yet how great is this assumption. The speaker 
concluded by reterring to the power faith ex- 

G00D, WARM, ROUGH. BEAVER 
CLOAKS, 





sity which the social scientist was under of call- 
ing it to his aid. In religion faith must still be 
spreme until science gets a more secure foot- 
hold than at present; and until then we must 
tread the airy bridge of hope until the solid ma- 
sonry of facts shall be constructed by the aid of 
the scientific investigation of the future. 





ABSENCE from home but makes the home more 
dear; 

The sweet flowers are gathered from the hearth. 
—Alcander. 

Wit men of real wisdom, who do fear God 
and lack covetousness, when you do find such 
men, you may to some purpose intrust consid- 
erable powers.—Carlyle. 

At a restaurant, the other day, a man in- 
quired, reading from a bill of fare, ‘‘What is 
this sirloin of beef ‘a la financiere?’” ‘I sup- 
pose thatis a cut from the stock exchange bull,” 
replied his friend. 

WomMEN, 80 amiable in themselves, are never 
so amiable as when they are useful; and as for 
beauty, though mea may fall in love with girls 
at play, there is n@thing to make them stand to 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Pa:ker-Memorial Entertainments. 


_ Co. >er of Berkeley and Appleton streets. 
Sunday Ev -ning, Jan. 9, at,7 1-2 o’clock, 
GRAND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 
—BY THE— 


GLOBE THEATER ORCHESTRA, 


“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT 








—Or— 


NEW ENGLAND.” ; 


in a brillisnt programme, and SOLOS. on Vio- craps 
nid Peng — KOYD, and on Cornet, by Mr. T. O. 

M + and a quartette 'rom Hayin by Messrs. J. 

C. MULLALY, ACKERUYD, HEINDL and Furs. “THE 


Tickets 25 cemts—at Ditson’s, and the door. 


CONVERSATION-LECTURE. 


Parker-Memorial Hall. 
MOVDAY EVENING, Jan. 10, at 7 1-23 o’cl’k, 


M. D. CONWAY 


Will speak on “THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA Past AND 
PRESENT, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON ENGLAND; with 
Sketches of Eminent Orientalists in London.” 


Tickets 50 cents—at Ditson’s and the door. 





COMMONWEALTH” 


FOR 1876, 


Will zealously endeavor to gather up and present in 
attractive and readable form the best utterances and 
the leading ideas of the section that has been desig- 
nated, not inaptly, 





CONSTANT MAYER’S PICTURE. 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


Illustrating Hood’s Poem. 


This impressive work now on exhibiti 
Gallente bition at the Art- 


E. BLAKESLEE & CO., 


127 Tremont Street. 
Admission 25 cents. Six tickets for #1. jan8 


CHANDLER & (0, 


Will Offer Their Entire Stock of 


“The Seed-Planter of the Nation,” 


viz.. NEW ENGLAND. Not that here, more than else- 
where, high thought is given to men and women; but, 
from two hundred and filty years of crystalized s¢en- 
timent and traditional usages, with the aggregation 
of large numbers of scholars and men of rv flection, 
the utterances are prone to be oftener and heavier, if 
not finer, than in less favored communities. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND CULTURE. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” will be on the watch 
for al! manifestations of individuality and culture, and 
will hasten to lay them before its readers, securing 





















their love like seeitg them at work.— Coddett. 





erted in the reform of the world, and the neces 
SPECI AL NOTICES. : Handsomely Trimmed, 


= eeepc Serapee ea, Ae 
WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 Wasntscros Street | 83 50, Recently Sold for $7 00 
(New Number, 849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- | $5 OO, “6 “ ss 89 00 
tions a Specialty. tr auglt | 88 OV, “ “ “« $12 00 





And correspondingly low prices for the 
better qualities of HOME-MADE ROUGH 


BEAVER and BERLIN 


CLOAKS. 
SHAWLS. 


We Will offer Great Inducements in 


REAL INDIA 


Cc. L. CAPEN, 
SOLO ORGANIST, PIANIST, 
And Accompanist for Weddings, Lectures and Con- 
certs. Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 


Postoffice address, 22 Eliot street, Boston. 
nov7 3m 





JORDAN, MARSH & C0, 


SHAWLS, 
FRENCH STRIPED AND BROCHE 
LONC SHAWLS, 


—AND— 


WOOLLEN 


REVERSIBLE SHAWLS. 


FELT SKIRTS. 


Annual January Sale 


—OF— 


All| 200 at 50 cents Recently $1.00 
these lots were bought in New York just 400 at #1 ci 175 
600 3-Ruffled at $1 50 “« 2 25 


What availa Wendell Phillips while respectable previous to importers’ closing sales, and 200 Plain Colored Rufiled of 


the best quality Felt, at $2, 
Recently 83 00 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


150 Pieces Best Quality 
S-4 GERMAN 


The raw material, flax, 


munufactured goods for 
this spring will be much higher, probably 
All parties desiring to 


replenish now or for next season should 


Gade, canons for three sopranos, by Haupt- tel f : i 1 J . 
; : sheacy Xpression, and was > or | i ‘ and bae 2 © : hase whe 5 , b 

scliellesil voueak ie ¢caunik Mecnborts teed {delicacy of expression, a is to me her | was holding forth, and back to the church | purchase when our prices are the lowest TURKEY D SK 

ve have ever made. We make no com- AMA 


{sweetest and most truly musical part of the 

| performance. One person, musically gifted, 

It is only necessary to sugzest to those pres- jeaid ane flatted; another, equally iihen, thought 

ent onthe last occasion of the Globe Theater Or- | she did not. ¥ - une snes ~ Erenived sae 

chestra’s playing that it will give their third con- | eb eats ar aniieeriicse <eegione aot, such phay 

cert to-morrow (Sunday) evening, with Messrs. | the case, it does not seem possible that she could 
j allow herself to flat. 


Ackeroyd, Heindl, Fries, and the brothers Mul- lp ' i dhe Wore Pie daily: wages - — 
GP caurec the heusasiit be | President of the nite tates are much less 


{than that—a fraction less than a hundred and 
| thirty-seven dollars—and, as he doves not flat on | 
that small sum, why should a singer who gets | 


‘Twenty-third Psalm.” 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


laly, as soloists. 
crowded. 





ART NOTES. 
Goce eras so much more ? 
GETTING HOME, 
It did not really rain when we came out; so 
As we stopped a moment 


MRS. MORRELL’S HISTORICAL PAINTINGS. 
The picture of the ‘First Battle of the Puri- 
tans” is an illustration, almost to the letter, of | we decided to walk. 
Mr. Longfellow’s relation in the poem, ‘‘Court- | at the door to arrange our waterproofs, at the 
ship of Miles Standish,” of his rencounter with | Winter-street entrance, in the dim light of the 
{t is divested of the usual multi- | china-store there, we saw angels and doves 
floating on high, visions of which kept along 
with us through the damp, dark streets. Be- 
fore we had crossed the Common a vivid flash 
also lightened up the dark way, and by-and-bye 
Again 


the Indians. 
plicity of disagreeable accessories of battle- 
pieces, there being simply two stalwart chiefs 


on the flowery sward of the foreground, oue of 
whom in dying turns his face to the heavens, | rolled out a peal of distant thunder. 





through Charter street over places familiar to | 
the feet of my conductor in youth, familiar to | 
the ancestors of both in the early days, passing 
tall, dilapidated dwellings where many a proud 
dame and gay cavalier in days past exchanged 
greetings and repartee. 

COLORED CHURCHES. 

Before twelve o'clock we again left the church, 
again to thread the mazes of dark streets, turn- 
ing angles, right, acute and obtuse; again to 
dodge as betore the slow-coming engine, going 
up hill and down hill in the region of the ‘* West 
End”—for we were now in pursuit of a colored 
church. Atthat on Anderson street was col- 
lected a crowd outside, while the preacher 
shouted loudly inside (he might have been 
heard a mile); but neither love nor money nor 
authority availed with the door-keepers. We 
were too late to enter. On Revere street we 
were more successful, though the porter on 
opening chided us at first with making disturb- 
ance. But at length he proved capable of un- 
derstanding when, and for whom, to suspend 
rules. A poor creature, looking in a state of 





lthe other clutching the grass of his beloved | another flash and a peal a little nearer; and so 


lands, while the brusque Miles, in purple vel- | we had it all the way along the oroad avenue; 





j} the sword that rests on the ground, stands just through my little umbrella—and that is the rea- 
in the rear listening to the words of the Indian | son of my calling ita sneak. Witha stout um- 


interpreter, the friend of the whites. At the | breila, rubber-boots, and less weight of cloth- 


| rizht, towarl the sea-coast that stretches away ing, that might have been a glorious experi- 
| in the distance, and near the grand old woods, | ence—the generous rain, the alternate darkness 
| 


Second church, Boston, and will | ate seen the few followers ot Standish, while and long white flashes revealing the spectral | \iites the youngest of whom had a face the 
| ’ 3 ges C 


;earer, at the left, and beneath the trees, are travellers on the streets, the weird buildings, 


jseen the Indians, men, women and childrer, and the distant spires and hills on the horizon. 
half-naked, dodging in seeming trepidation | But my wet feet felt the need of haste, and 


around their carved-skin covered wigwams. with the care of my draggling garments I 


The picture is exceedingly interesting asastudy could scarce afford to look up and enjoy the 


ot Indian life and costume. A near approach | scene; and when I entered the house and stood 


reveals the arrows, spearsand pipes of the chiefs over the register to dry my feet, and the hat 


ornamented with gay-volorei feathers, their he umbrell: had not protected, i could but be 


vet and shining coat of mail, firmly grasping and finally the rain came down in torrents quite | 


| ill-natured, talf-intoxication, who with two oth- 
| ers had been rapping at the door, attempted to 
follow us; but there was no admittance for him. 
| Perhaps his face belied his heart. It proved a 
| very quiet meeting, where were more whites 
| than blacks. There were two men, whom any- 
pense else I should have mistaken for pure 


i 
| 


perfection of beauty, and sang with the enthu- 
|} siasm of the African race, as also did others. 
| There is iittle co say of these poor simple peo- 
| ple whose inheritance has been ignorance and 
‘oppression, except expressions of wonder, ad- 

miration and symipaihy that th vy sustain them- 


| selves alone as well as they do. One, in his 


At $1, formerly $1.37 1-2. 


ment on the following figures : 
75 pieces yard and three-quarters wide | 1000 dozen DAMASK NAPKINS, at $1.50. 


LOOM DaMASK, all linen, 25 cents} *°Pm*"'™9? Per totem 


per yard. 100 pieces 8-4 BLEACHED TABLE DAM- 


ASH, at 62 1-2 cents.3 Formerly $1. 


200 dozen 5-8 All-Linen Napkins at 50) 200 pairs Extra Size 11-4. 


cents per dozen. WOOL BLAN KETS, 


Ht $41.00. 


10 Cases 4-4 BLEACHED COTTONS, Best 
Qualities made in America, at 12 1-2 
cents. 


200 dozen yard long Honeycomb Towels, 
every thread linen, 10 cents each. 


175 dozen 3-4 Irish Napkins at 83 per 
dozen. 


1000 PIECES 


HAMBURG 
EDGINGS, 


{AT A GREAT SACRIFICE! 


S00 
EMBROIDERED SETS, 
IN HANDSOME BOXES, 


et 50 cents § i 
sz-Sold Last Week at $1.00. 


Sold for the last five years over our counters 
at $4.50. 


50 pieces 8-4 All Linen Scotch Damask at 
50 cents. 

150 dozen All Linen Huck Towels, 45 
inches long, and 250 dozen All Linen 
Damask Towels, 40 inches long, 25 cents 
each. 


By far the best value we have ever given at 
that price. 


5 cases 8-4 Bleached Double Damask at 
$1 and $1.25 per yard. 


50 pieces 8-4 genuine Barnsley Table 
Damask at $1.25. | 
| 





500 dozen Misses’ All-Wool, full regular, 


These are very popular "extra tong 


goods, and have neverbeen 








| prayer, said: “If we neglect these opportunities 


FANCY HOSE, 





still, it hopes, the oft-repeated encomium—“We find 
in ‘THE COMMONWEALTH’ what we can get in ne 
other journal t iat comes to our house.” 


INDEPENDENT EXPRESSION, 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” has never hesitated 
to express its opinion on ail matters of individual or 
public concern whenever it has deemed itself called 
upon to say a word in behalf of the common weal, 


e A contrary course might hive made it more popu- 
lar, and enhanced its income and enlarged its 
friendships. But it his not sought these at the 


expense of frankness and independence, and it is 
it to change its character. It 


LADIES’ 
WINTER 


now too late tor 
vill, therefore, hereafter, as heretofore, expose and 
oppose all shams and humbugs, personal, impersonal 
close the same immediate-| and mixed, whenever opportunity, from observation, 
r reliable information, is given. 


REPUBLICAN SYMPATHY. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” belongs to the great 


s5 the newest shapes, and Republican party which has brought honor and 
ll renown upon our common country, and itrejoices with 
e he ablest and most influential of the organs of that 


< 


Without regard to cost, to 


° 


ly, embracing every rariety 
of LADIES’ GARMENTS 


With the. variety of|, 
party that it has been permitted to share in the glo- 


ries that have followed its triumphs. Yet it has no 
lief chat the membership of that party is immacnu- 
e. and is not to be criticised and condemned when 


trimmings which have been 


in vogue the past season.| 
nut 


Prices ranging from $4.50 wrong-doing, or carelessness, or indifference, war- 
It holds that the Republican party, from the 


rant. 
- $33 ; former prices $10 great measure of favor vouchsafed to it by the peo- 
to S60 ple, is especially bound to respect the rena and in- 
ty : telligence, and sense cf justice, innate in the great 


majority of its adherents. Whenever, therefore, it 


seems to be tending to a neglect_of this duty, “THB 
COMMONWEALTH” will be only too willing to prick 


the jaded conscience of the party. 


WHAT IT IS INTERESTED IN. 


, 
! This is an age of inquiry and examination; anda 
hundred social questions are undergoing close scru- 
e y and investigation. Many of them have n° espec- 


tin 
ial newspaper exponent or champion, and find it hard 
getbeforethe public. “THES OMMONWEALTH” 


27 & 29 Winter st. 
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oo 


Oo 
has no pride of opinion that will refuse to allow such 
causes, even the humblest, a chance to be heard. It 
ay be expected, therefore, to continue to show a 
-nerous side towards these struggling reforms. 
WoMAN-SUFFRAGE, TEMPERANCE, LABOR REFORM, 


>RACTICAL PIETY, MORAL REFORM, and all others, 





will not be neglected or overlooked, but their claims 
will have a fair chance. 


THE SERMONS 


REV. M. J. SAVACE, 


) ; \ e 
| a ) ¢ | ¢ of the Church of the Unity, Boston, a special feature— 
r each sunday’s sermon being given the following Sat- 


urday, 

t . 
Mr. SAVAGE is one of the most promising of the 
younger clergymen of our day—progressive, honest 


24th Annual Statement of the —pr 
able—not “thinking one thing in his study and pro- 


elaimi he the pit.” We bespeak for 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE GO, | imine svviner sn tm rune’ we boven 


ai 


STATEMENT 


—OF THE— 


HARTFORD. CONN... Januar 76 
Anuney:). 1874. » will be found instructive and helpful in his va 







ASSETS. He 
Realestate owned by the conpiny......§ 87.688 2] J aNous ullerances. 
Cash on hand and in bank........ ss 117.519 83 


Cashin hands of Agents, or int 
SION. cccceececeerees - 
Loans on first mort 
Deterred premiur 
Accrued interest 








N OPINION OF THE PA- 
UR OW PER. 





Tnited States government bonds........ What THE “COMMONWEALTKE” has been for 
State and municipal bonds..... dtesececs 116.700 0 . i 
Builroad stocks and bonds.......s0+--. 213.110 | the last thirteen years, it will endeavor to continue to 
Bank and Insurance stocks.............. 552.865 4 he 
Totals. cdescciacs. Hope ar conees $3,701,361 13] AN INDEPENDENT AND CANDID JOUR- 
. sILITIES, 
Reserve for re-insurance, accident de- NAL OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, ART 
PAFEMENE. 20. discccs cccccgeccccccers 169.417 4% , 
Reserve, 4 per cent. life department..... * Les rz AnD REWS. 
Claims unadjusted aud nut due, and all 
OU NO Rcadins ciscduscdens 170.186 94 
MOtal Viahisties.<.cscns sss easnee $2,610,9:3:3 GF NEWSPAPER OPINION: 


Sur. as regurd= poli y-holders..... $1,000,427 47 
Surplus a> above, on four and one-halt per cent. re 


serve, N. Y. standurd........ $1,305,208 25. Thia we have given in our columns, hitherto, in ex- 


, as w features and new volumes have been in- 
Statistics of the Vear 1875. tenso, as new ft ‘ 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. oduced, and it is not necessary to repeat it here. 


a 
iffice it to aay, it has been so marked and s0 com- 


Number of Life Policies written in 1875......... 2650 | 5 

Net Gain ip amount insured.......91,200,051 06 , - i . a 
Net Gain on Life Policies in force....... ........ 67. plimentary that we have every incentive to maintain 
Whole number written to date.............5. 23,54. udgment of our contemporaries. 
Whole number of Life Policies in foree...... 10.51 the flattering judgm Pp 

Total amount insured.............. $19,169,114 Ow 


INDIVIDUAL OPINION: 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
No. of Accident Policies written in 1875.....323,857 
Net Cash Prem. receive: for same...$459.325 0 
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Is There to bea Religious War among 
Protestants ? 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


What Henry Heine says 


apparently true of religious radicals: you sel- 
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dom find one so crazy but he has some disciple, 


crazier yet, who assumes to interpret 
public. This is nature's kind provision Fake 
the most daring heretic from the dangers of a} 
solute solitude. Doubtless there is an ascetic | n 
charm in this comradeship of outlawry, this fel- | d 
lowship of the last crust. Yet I have alt 
maintained, through a tolerably long experience 
of radicalism, that the wider our sympathies the 
better, so long as we concede no principle; and 
that the radical, of all men, should be eagerly 
on the watch for every olive-branch from the 
other side. Now I honestly believe, for one, 
that this is a time of growing peace, not of grow- 
ing discord; and, if 80, I wish to do justice to 
the fact and bear a part in any improved good 
feeling. Dulce bellum inezpertis—war is sweet 
to those who have never tried it. 

It is generally admitted that almost every 
Protestant sect in America shows a disposition 
to harmonize internal dissensions and keep itself 
united. And even in those bodies which seem 
exceptions—as the Episcopalians and Baptists— 
the incipient schism is due in each case to a de- 
sire for a wiler sympathy with the Christian 
world at large. And, as between the different 
sects, there is certainly an increased spirit of 
cooperation, at least for practical ends. The 
wide spread of ‘‘Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations” is a striking instance of this, and marks 
a great change from the time when Finney wrote 
that no doubt there was ‘‘a jubilee in hell every 
year about the time of the meeting of the [Pres- 
byterian] General Assembly.” [‘‘Finney on Re- 
vivals,” ed. 1835, p. 269.) Yet all this might 
exist, and might be only a coalition against a 
common enemy, did not the relation of the mem- 
bers of tiese sects to more radical bodies and 
men show something of the same genial ten- 
dercy. : 

‘1. those who remember the manner in which 
Evangelic: | believers habitually allowed them 
selves to speak of the Universalists twenty-five 
years ago it will seem a sufficient proof of this 
changed attitude to say that there are now many 
such men who would gladly have received Uni- 
versalists into the great Christian Alliance meet- 
ing in New York, and would welcome their co- 
operation in the present :evivals. It may be 
suid that the Universalist body has itself come 
half way, or more than half; so that this con- 
cession does not count for much. But the Uni- 
tarian body does not seem to me to have greatly 
changed within that time. It still holds in so- 
lution the same extremes of theology, and it is 
noticeable that the representative Unitarians, 
who are now most cordially treated by the Evan- 
yelical press and clergy, are not always the most 
conservative, but quite as often the most liberal 
men—liberal in their sympathies, at least, if not 
radical in their theology. Consider, for in- 
stance, the position of such men as James Free- 
man Clarke and Edward Everett Hale. The 
tormer is a member of the ‘‘Free Religious As- 
sociation,” and the latter has presented himself 
as a guest at one of its social festivals and ex- 
changed cerdial greetings. If, now, these men 
are sufficiently evangelical for the informal fel- 
lowship of conservatives, on the one side, and 
radical enough to strike hands with heretics, 
on the other, where does the antagonism come 
in, and where shall the internecine war com- 
mence ? 

But, apart from such reconciling influences 
as these, it is plain that among American Prot- 
esatants radical men have ceased to be, in any 
reasonable sense, the object of persecution, 
though they may often be still the subjects of 
avoidance. They are rather apt to complain of 

a deficiency of open attack, and certainly can- 

not apply to themselves the word ‘*martyrdom”’ 

without laughing in one another’s faces, like 

Cicero’s augurs. Perhaps my own testimony on 

this subject would not have much weight, for 

as an avowed theist and believer in personal 
immortality [ may not be an extreme test. But 

Mr. B. F. Underwood, the most eminent mate- 

rialist lecturer in the United States, in speaking 

at the dedication of the ‘tPaine-Memorial Hail,” 

last January, gave it as his experience that a 

man inight now travel through the country ex- 

pressing atheistical views and receive only cour- 
teous treatinent trom the Christian clergy, so 
long as he himseif showed a courteous and se- 
rious spirit. 

1 was present, a year ago, at a marriage cere- 
mony, conducted jointly by the president of the 

“Free Religious Association” and by an Epis- 

copal doctor ot divinity of excellent standing. 

When 1 expressed to the churchman some pleas- 

ure at his liberality, he waived al! thanks, say- 

ing that he was glad to do it—glad to show Mr. 

Frothingham that there was no real antagonism 

between their positions. There were important 

differences, of course, he said; but no antagon- 
ism. Now I cannot think we radicals are so in 
love with antagonism, ‘‘so spoiling for a fight,” 
that we insist on thrusting weapons into the 
hands of our opponents and compelling them to 
controversy, even against their wills. 

But it may be said that it is the duty of radi- 
cals thus to compel them, so long as substantial 
points ot difference remain. Yet where are the 
substantial points of difference? As I read the 
religious newspapers I find doctrines which I was 
once accustomed to hold in horror—the very five 
points of Calvinism, even—so stated as to de- 
prive them of all that seriously repels the liberal 
mind. Whether these modern statements are 
consistent with the original confessions or not 
is no affair of mine, but it is an affair that con- 
cerns me Very much ty discover that I am less 
alienated troin the Christian people around me 
than [had supposed. What candid radical does 
not now hear the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
atunement, of original sin, of depravity, of fu- 
ture punishment, so stated that he can either ac- 
cept them, or can admit that but a thin barrier 
now separates him trom those who hold them? 

Even the question that, in one sense, lies below 

all these—the question of final authority—is 

more and more frequently stated in such form 
as to leave between radicals and conservatives 
ho such formidable ditference. When Bishop 

Clark, in the Episcopal church congress, disa- 

vows tor his whole denomination the theory of 

the ve rbal infallibility of the Scriptures ; when 

Protessor E. P. Gould, of Newton, speaks in 

the Biblrotheca Sacra, of January last, of “the 

probably allegorical account of the Fall of Man,” 
these eminent theologians immediately disarm 
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t him to the | jinfuriate i : : 
to guard | off-hand, and had received eight banderillos in 
his neck and shoulders, when, upon a given 8ig- 
dores and matadores suddenly with- 


always | wild paroxysm of wrath. 
sical note, like the piping of a lark, 
and directly afterward a girl, not more than fif- 
teen years of age, with the tasteful garb of an An- 
dalusian peasant, and with a pretty face, sprang 
lightly into the arena, approaching the bull fear- 
at the same time calling his name: 
At the first sound of the 
sweet voice the animal ceased his fury and 
turned toward the place whence it came, and 
when he saw the girl he plainly manifested pleas- 
She came to his head and put forth her 


lessly, 


ure. 
hand, which he licked with his tongue. t 
she sang a low, sweet song, at the same time 
caressing the animal by patting him on the fore- 
head, and, while she sang, the suffering mon- 
arch kneeled at her feet. ‘ 
and gently removed the cruel banderillos, after 
which, with her arms around ‘El Moro’s” neck, 
she led him toward the gate of tie torril.—Let- 
ter in New York Ledger. 
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ine in disarming themselves. For they have 
abandoned the position which the pious Neander | 
regrettully attributed to American theologians, 
in the preface to the American version of his | 
“Lite of Jesus Christ,” nearly thirty years ago 
that of not being accustomed “to distinguish 
whatis divine from what is human in the Gospel 
record.” As soon as this is abandoned tie dif- 
ference between these theologians and the here- | 
tics becomes a merely subordinate one—as my | 
Episcopal triend said, a difference, not an an- | 
tayonism. 
The /ndependent of January 21st, 1875, con- | 
tained these words :-— | 
That which to all Protestants is really the last | 
resort is the human reason, enlightened by the | 
word of God. It was reason which first de 
cided upon the canon of the Scriptures. No- 
body disputes that. And the reason which once 
sat in judgment oa the Bible may do it again.” 
I remember that once, atter hearing 
from that able and excellent man, the 
ace James, | alarmed him a little by telling him 
that L could heartily endorse every word of it. 
Reviewing mentally what he had said, he r 
plied, after a pause: **No matter! 
and I will stand by it, even if 
it.” Probably the Jndependent will be equally 
hardto frighten. And it it represents, as I think 
it ‘does, a vast body of evangelical men, then 
I do not believe that Mr. Abbot, of the Jndez, | 


a 
It was true, 
you do agree with | 


on the one side, or the “Coristian Amendment | 
Association,” on the other, can bring about | 
another religious war within the limits of P 
estantism.— /ndependent. 
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MISCELLANY. jo 

Wowastoop.—Prot. Blackie in a recent lee- 
ture said: **A woman is naturally as different 
from a manas a flower from a tree: 
more beauty and more fragrance, but less | ¥ 
Strength. She will be fitted for the rough and |W 
thorny walk of the masculine protessions when 
she has got a rough beard. 
hard skin, but not sooner.” 


she has 


Blackie reasons ill. | fo 


To Eva.—( By Emerson. )— 


O fair and stately maid, whose eves | 
Were kindled in the upper skies” 

At the same torch that lighted mine; 
For so I must interpret still : 
Thy sweet dominion o'er my will, 

A sympathy divine— ~ 


1 ¢ 


Still let me blameless gaze upoun 
Features that seem at heart my own: 

Nor fear those watchful sentinels 
Who charm the more their glance forbids 
Chaste-glowing underneath their lids = 

With fire that draws while it repels, 
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Tre Power or Kinpyess ata Br Lu-Ficur.— 
Notice had been posted on all the public places 
that on a certain day the bull called “E| Moro” 
would be introduced into the arena. and that 
when he should have been goaded to the utter. 
most fury, a young girl would appear and reduce 
the animal to quiet subjection. The people of 
Cadiz had heard of “El Moro” as the most mag- 
nificent bull ever brought into the citv, and it 
soon became known that the girl thus advertised 
was a peasant girl of Espara, who had petted the | 
bull and fed it and cared for it during the years 
ot its growth. On the appointed day the vast 
amphitheater was filled with an anxic 
crowd. Two bulls had be 
away, and then the flou 
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—Laurel Leaves. 


GvLeanines.—Dr. Gutirie 
;er; his pathos, his earnestne 
style in the pulpit, arrested the attention of his 
hearers, and on the plattorm he joined to these 
qualifications a fund of humor, while in both 


positions his thorough honest 

of purpose added not a little 

words.— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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leaving the infuriated beast alone 
Presently a soft, mu- 


Then she stooped 


Spanish Pursios.—If any one desires to see 
primitive life and manners, grand and magnifi- 
cent scenery, churches whose architecture with- 
out and whose works of art within will repay, 
and more than repay, the cost and trouble of 
visiting them—crumbling Moorish castles, and 
sierras alive with deer, wild boar, foxes, red- 
legged partridges, and hares—he has but to make 
up his mind to rough it a little and take a walk- 
ing-tour among the hill-side pueblos, or small 
towns, scattered along the sides, or nestling at 
the foot, of the Sierra Morena, Sierra de Jaen, 
and others of the many mountain ranges ot 
These pueblos have escaped notice 


climbed their precipitous streets ; their beauties 
have found no place in the hand-book or in the 
artist’s portfolio; they are but little known to 
the Spaniards of the neighboring and larger 
towns or cities themselves, for they offer no 
commodity for exchange; their scanty crops 
just serve to feed the native population with oil 
und wine, with wheat and barley, and supply 


found within their walls, with flesh—the shape- 
less lump of pork, the goat's haunch, or the 
The inhabitants of these hill towns have 
and keep their primitive customs, and have 
each their own little administrative government. 
They seldom see a post, and live wholly indiffer- 
ent to the troubles of their country. They sel- 
dom stray beyond the patches of cultivated land 
lying around their walls save when they wait the 
livelong day behind the clump «f lenttsce, or the 
arbutus-tree, gun in rest, and decoy-bird care- 
fully concealed hard-by to bring home a bag of 
quail or red-legged partridges, or range the 
neighboring sierra for wild-boar or red-deer. 
But, although disliking the visits of their coun- 


and intermarrying entirely among their own lit- 


pueblo should any adventurous youth dare to 


or English gentleman, is looked upon as a great 
The whole popalation salute him as he 


he were an old acquaintance; the kid, or fowl, 


the stranger; all the treasures of the church 
are spread before him by the kindly prior of the 
parish, and gun, dog and huntsman are offered | 
to him freely. — Temple Bar. 
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Phantasmal faces loom; 


Of some ancient sorrow, 
Some ancestral fate ; 
Little rose-lipped faces, 


Looking into mine; 
Ah, how long and long ago, 


Once the mirror hung, 
Draperies of Indian looms 


From its gilded sconces, 
Fretted nuw with mold, 


On carcanets of , old. 
Were through the lattice blown, 


And meadows newly-mown. 
The mirror, then, looked eastward 


And flooded with its rosy gold 
The dream-light of 


The whitening ashes blow, 
The wind is wailing an old song 
Ileard long and long ago. 
Like the dead leaves drifting 
Through the wintry air, 
Like white ashes sifting 


Wan as moonlit snow, 


That knew them long ago. 
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* Noon.—An Allegory.—(By R. M. Crocker.) 


At the base of the mountain my slumbering soul 
To consciousness woke in the morning's fair 


But played with the birdlings, and sang with 


I loitered and lingered, for fain would I stay 


ing, 
Which brought pretty shells from the far, far 


I looked up the steep, and, so fair was its slope, 


My spirit burst forth on its first wings of hope, 
And deemed it no task with the eagles to fly. 


Ah, quick comes a change !—for, so tired are my 
They pause for a rest in their far upward 


And now o’er dark chasm my tired spirit swings, 


Anon among briers and wild beasts of prey 
Bewildered I grope by the bottomless pits; 
An army of serpents came flying this way, 
And there in the chasm a mad goblin sits. 


Regard me as dust in the swirl of the wind; 
Yet boulders shall crumble and chasms in-cave, | small settlement. 
But up through the mountain a pathway I'll 


And find through affliction I’ve gained a grand 


My soul is the light—vanish goblins away. 
Oh, broad are these fields, and sweet are the 


All glistening and pearly the streamlets flow 


own, 
The hillsides refulgent in rainbows and showers, 


Enchantingly sweet a voice to me calls; 


Alas, like the lightning from heaven it falls! 
Again fall my hopes, and in anguish I cry. 


By the side of a pool where the white lilies 


In sympathy angels do over me weep, 

And healing the waters co over me flow. 
An angel awakes me and points to a feast; 

Oh, gladly my lone heart responds to the call; 
And now through the clouds comes a star in the 


And I know that no more I shall stumble or 


I still go on, but the coast now is clear; 


At length at the summit I gaze down the way, 
And wonder and marvel I came here so soon; 


And clearerand stronger the light of the noon. 
Now crowned at the zenith I bow to the dust, 


Oh, firm is my heart, and strong be my trust 


This rest and this glory that comes with the 


4 
The chrysalis windings which, up through the 
Had weightier grown, gathering dust from 


T seem to feel changed from their mortal decay, 


And pray to be worthy a still higher boon— 


Tue Lust or OrFice.—It is reported from 
Washington that a former member of Congress 
from Kentucky has just been appointed a mes- 
senger of the House of Representatives, and 
two other ex-members have obtained places as 
laborers in the document-room, where it is a 


It has been thought specially 
creditavle to the social and political institutions 
of the United States that men here may and do 
rise from the humblest beginnings to the high- 


The reverse process seems 


Men sink from the rank of legislators to that of 
laborers and messengers quite as often as others 


ficial life in Washington seems to have a strange 
fascination for some at least of those who have 
once experienced its pleasures. 
man, doubtless the consciousness that he is 


and that in some respects, more or less impor- 
his efforts in the rational Legislature, must be 


smaller and less conspicuous affairs of private 
and professional business seems insipid. 


of more dignified official positions. 


tellect and energy, perhaps even more so. 
significant men are not so rare in Congress as 


their pay punctually, and getting as many of 


Yet each of these men probably 
flatters himself that he is of some consequence. 
His position, at any rate, gives him importance | if we could get them. 
in other eyes than his own. 


nent prefix of Hon. and the privilege of sitting 
on the platform on public occasions among the 
“prominent citizens” are a poor substitute for 
His nomination and vlee- 
tion were, very likely, a lucky hit, which he 
could no more repeat than he could make a 


flat and unprofitable; in Washington the fact 
e same circumstances run the faster? | that he has been a member of Congress is sure 
and how is it that the most savage dog fears a/to give him some place if he is not too fastidi- 
ous; so to Washington he goes. 


He abates his pretensions. 


and yet be | and not very laborious; or, failing that, too, he | of a chimney 
Ny or grumblingly accept even a| easily be tre 


h was his not long 


sisted a strong| member of Congress who solicited of one of 
reatly tempted | the early presidents the appointment of minis- 
i Johnson says : ‘Poverty 
| is the worst of all temptations; it is incessant, 


T requests, each more mode 
and leads, soon or late, to loss of se b ’ 


al societies for the encourageme 


e- portion of our republic has more population 


The Muscovites, 
with one accord, went back to Russia, evacuat- 


go or stay. 


far-distant goal, 


zens of ours. 
t 


z t 
ow of warning. 


n reach the sky; 


anguish for light. 


nd dark rushing 


of about two h 


lost in my first | gion. 


of the day, 


for their own 
turies may frown. 


a star inthe sky— 


me to sleep, gladly go hal 


the whites of 


rigines. 


and in heat t ho 
This propositi 


hat shines at my 


g, and noontide is 
Alaska to let. 


rim of the day, 
nents. 


guide me aright. | jn Asia. 


the darkness and 
ay and by night, | it. 
ht of the moon, 
r birthright, 


needs go to tl 


ed receives a new 
ble. 
1 Thou hast given! 
me in heaven, sort. 

this light of the 


siderable. 


natives are h 


books in a barrow 


did, and many an- 


of American life. 


1e former. Is this 


upon us. 
institutions? Of- 


To an able 
of a great nation, 


ntry, and perhaps 
n different but for 
doors. 
me years of these | cold halls is 
wonder that the 
the least. 
But 
for public life, do 
aborers in default 


be as susceptible 
ir superiors in in- 
In- 


a majority of all 
f any useful work 
They neither take 
the work of com- 
as it is, consists 
re called, drawing 


open coal-sto 


inted postimasters 


and impecunious 
ge. The perma- 


€ 


iron. 
ir fall each time 
Life at home is | wasteful econo 
scarcely more 
pipe must be 
chimney lasts 
of the House, or | then stands, a 
r; but more in-| joys and fires 





ts distine 


ich is profitable | titions and unde 


link 


degrading. | provision was n¢ 
)» offe 


He would spurn | 


suggestion that he should earn his living by | fuel wasted in houses, 
nning errands for a lawyer, but he is ready | kitchen fire. The mos 
pend- | to intrigue and beg for the opportunity to run | is to live in the kitch 


gentlemen who | and the bed- 





pon the public 
re, and he will 
hing- 
men is that ex- 


chamber above tl 





| mestic life in pre 


pt til) 


Agricultural Department. 
While they were considering the matter they | n 
were bodily annexed to the United States. 
There are between twenty-five thousand and | ical and sanitary reasons. 
thirty thousand of these interesting fellow-citi- | c 
At one time there was danger |n 


filling hereafter. 


It is | room fire—these three. 


Even for these three stoves there is oft 
lack of chimneys in cheap houses. 


\ 1 to offer him em- | it would be good sense and good t 
oing | ployment as a porter in a publishing-house, but | it against the outer wall of a hous 
| his dignity is not compromised by trundling a! side, but, of course, a loss of heat 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATUR 


could not make up their minds whether to | fi 
They were not sure whether they | or even to make the kitchen fire warm the, 
would like the right of suffrage, a republican | whole of a small house. 
form of government, a contingent interest in| mon-sense is reduced to practice I’m certain it | 
the public documents, and the seeds of the} will be found that a simple steam-heating ap- 
So they stayed. | paratus, that shall cost no more than an ordi- 


undred men. 


dogs. 


f-naked all winter. 


Alaska as it is elsewhere. 


on seems conclusive. 


Unhappily, the tide of emigration seems to 
be coming from Asia to America. 
one might coax the Alaskans wes‘ward across 
the narrow strait that separates the two conti- 
It is believed that the inhabitants of 
that distant portion of our republic originated 
It would be fitting, though not at all 
in kecping with historical precedents, for these 
descendants of the Aryan race to revisit the 
birthplace of their progenitors, if they can find 
So long as they remain on this side of the 
globe, where there is obviously no special use 
for them, they are undesirable tenants, whose 
places we do not, however, see any prospect of 
The attempt to induce a col- 
ony of Icelanders to settle in Alaska has come 
to nothing. The shrewd strangers were not so 
enamored of fog, frost and snow that they must 
Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Washington Territory 
were equally attractive and far more accessi- 
There are not Americans enough in the 
region to man the offices, provided Alaska 
should be gifted with a civil government of any 
It cannot be reached by land without 
travelling over a foreign territory; and, when 
it is reached, the intending emigrant immedi- 
ately returns, horribly disgusted. The revenue 
from the lessees of the fur-seal grounds is con- 
But we cannot afford to spend this 
in governing the forty-five white men; and the 


ie North Pacific to find it. 


ardly fit for any government. 


they would only go away we might close out 
the concern.—New York Times. 


How to Warm our Hovusrs.—Not only in 
construction but in plan should the question of 
keeping warm be regarded. 
tains an open stairway it should be as near the 
center of the house as possible, and, however 
small it may be, should have a place for a hall- 
stove, one of the best and cleanest of the later 
designs, that require but little care, and can be 
run constantly after cold weather drops down 
During many of the chill spring and 
autumn days this central fire will give all the 
artificial warmth needed, and give it more agree- 
ably than if confined to a single room, while in 
the zero weather it will diffuse an air of com- 
fort in the first story and make the sleeping- 
rooms above quite tolerable, which is rarely 
the case except in furnace-warmed houses. 
There’s a ghostly, shivering chill in a cold, 
shut-up chamber that seems worse than out-of- 
The guest-room in isolated houses with 
A scorching 
tire “‘to go to bed by” doesn’t help matters in 
The heat never penetrates the feath- 
er-bed, it doesn’t even take the frost out of the 
sheets, but it stirs up at first a smell of burning 
wood, that makes one dreani of fire, and then 
going out leaves the last state of the room worse 
than the first, and turns the dreams to icebergs. 
An arrangement of rooms giving this central 
hall to be warmed is greatly to be desired. 

For constant use in the sitting-room, the next 
best thing to a grate or an open fire-place is an 
There are good ones to be 
found, but they are not abundant, and I have 
seen none so good, so cheap or so tasteful in 
appearance, relatively, as the close stoves. 
They ought to be more so. 
possess all the virtues of the expensive grates 
and give twice as much heat for the fuel burned. 
Next to these, and even more economical, would 
be the pottery stoves of Germany and Russia, 
We have had stoves of 
At home he is soap-stone, but burned clay, whether called 
among the great men of his neighborhood, and! pottery, porcelain, terra-cotta, tile or brick 
in Washington the possession of a vote, some- | might be furnished in better and cheaper form. 
thing more than one-three-hundredth of the|I propose to build a stove of brick and mortar, 
power of the House of Representatives, pro- | but haven't applied for a patent. 
cures him some attention trom those who know 
where his vote can be of service to them. 
irksome, of course, for such a man to leave these | much as a furnace and give twice as much 
dignities and the comfortable emoluments of 


especially horrible. 


ve. 


They ought 


The kitchen fire, the hall fire and the sitting- 
But they will cost as 


It is 
my. 


r stairways. 


yt originally made. 


There is, without doubt, a great amount of 
large and small, in the 
t direct way of saving it 
en; let the sitting-room 
Toom open out of it at opposite 
sides, keep the potatoes under it and the cab- 
bages—I mean the cherubs—over it, with a hole 
in the ceiling to raise the thermometer of the 
Many arich : ; 
man has spent the happiest portion of his do- ; anew volume he decides first upon the period of 


1e freezing-point. 


cisely this style. 


: There have been various attempts to utilize 
On being refused that and | the superfluous heat of the kitchen stove. Su- 
st than | perfluous as to cooking, much of it is of neces- 
he at last went away moder- sity. For many culinary processes, 
ed with the gift of an old pair of | must be ke 


c a good fire 
the process is complete. But 


| a good fire of anthracite coal won’t go out sud- 
denly unless it’s pitched out, hence the waste. 


nt of immi- 
t at least one | and labor would 
| complishing this 


newest of our | frequent incompe 


many people. | the use of any apparatus or utensil that re- 


t to have 
an proba 


more | quires delicate ca 


Therefore, it that’s the man w 


a _ In fact, it should have trom this the case does not 
When Russia sold Alaska to the United | It is common to send hot w 
iving in the region | house from the kitchen fire. 


een the pro- 
freedom and 


vention the same 
well to the tank i 


| not only to lift the 
their govern- | 
the most part, 


ing, and stolid ' and fourth degree. 





bility | possible. In fact, 
arger number of wiite | family who can manage 


stands ready by means of an hydraulic elevator, 


| makes the steam that runs the machine, but to 
| carry fuel and trunks to chambers on the third 


aska To Let.—After all the efforts of If this heat could be sent either ia the form of 
steam or hot water to other rooms, both fuel 


be saved. Any plan for ac- 
must ve very simple, for the 
tence of domestic help makes 


re and intelligence almost im- 
there’s but one person in any 
a coal-fire wisely, and 
ho pays for the coal. Aside 
appear hopeless. 
ater all over the 

By a recent in- 
power pumps water from the 
n the attic, where it, in turn, 


coal that heats the water that 


But 


The news- 


The Aleuts 


For 


If there were 


Otherwise, 


If the hall con- 


A chimney of two flues, 
one for smoke, the other for ventilation, costs 
than Russia stove-pipe, and the 
renewed every few years; the 
till the house burns down and 
pathetic monument to departed 
a arm: gone out forever! 
fluential politicians than he have made sure of | prejudice that they must be hidden in the corner 

If he | of some closet, and made perhaps to serve sev- 
tion or | eral rooms by long pipes running through par- 
The simplest kind 
standing naked in a room may 
n : ated so as to become an object of 
That his pay, be it much or| interest and adornment as well aa of use. To 
should come trom the public treasury, is | tear down an old one is to fill the house with 


That fact in some! the abomination of desolation, 
tious way seems to ennoble occupations 


It’s a foolish 


but happily a 
single shaft .can often be supplied if sufficient 
Many times 
aste to build 
e on the out- 


cult thing to send steam to one or two rooms 


ary furnace, is entirely possible. 
contrived for direct radiation, buth for econom 


himney for ventilation—even an extra chim 
registers, dampers, valves and stoppers apper 
taining to the indirect heaters. 

To recapitulate: We must learn of our heath 
e 
living fire when we can, even if it requires th 
8 


ters as we would sit by an open window whe 


heated to perspiratiun. Knowing that death i 


one, and that the heat of our bodies, which, i 


Republican. 





which are not only favorable to our enjoymen 


Magistrate of the nation. 
have also received the visit of the general of tl 


[App!ause. ] 


have been able to do better. Besides that, ge 
tlemen, I wish to say privately that a promi 


is a good deal like a promise to pay which 
irredecmable. 
subject, I have no doubt there are a sufficie 
number of such acceptances in the treasury 
the society to make a respectable pile of ban 
rupt notices. But there are people in Washin 
ton who keep their word, and when they s 
they will come to adinner you are pretty sure 
find them there. 


too high, Iam perfectly willing to admit that t 


and command a certain amount of respect, o 


dred and fifty years earlier than we do. Y 
records of our forefathers that may be treat 
with extreme hilarity by posterity. But y 
cannot dety that their manner of taking yx 


ple, whereas the best possible evidence th 


other people’s property. 
a savage race here, and they helped themselv 
It was very much the fashion of the time, ho 


worse than other people, and somewhat rese 
bled some people of our present day in th 
conduct toward the Indians. But there is 
much of truth and fiction mingled in anythi 
we hear about public men nowadays that it 


Pilgrim fo:efathers. 
due them. 


ried on, yet the majo: ity of them compared 


If| the Indians. But, notwithstanding these thin 


but not altogether out of order man-wise—th 
had a good deal more thought of the world 
erably keen eye to the chances of this. I 
little about their social atfairs. 

There is a story told by Longfellow about 
ancestor Of mine, John Alden, who has been 


tity completely. The poet represents this Jo 


for himself, and was only brought to his sens 
by her speaking first. That is contrary to 
our New England notions of courting. Now 
the truth were told, it would be found that s 
did not speak till the situation had become 
embarrassing that, as a woman, she had 
speak. Still the sequel was all right. 


siding here to-night. 
you, but our history must be told. 


enty volunteers from this society marched 
Plymouth Rock—not Piymouth Rock but Bu 
ker-Hill [laughter]—with the spirit of 


in their hearts, with all the glow and fire a 
poetry of the 22d of December about them, b 


one wears on the 17th of June. 
it is an ominous number. 


to} York has had its experience of seventy me 


lofty ambition, whichever you please. 


made new for the society, at enormous expens 
by Tiffany & Co.—to Bunker-Hill. 
’ 
wealth.” 


in New-England or out of it. 
ceived your delegation with open arms, and h 


He was obliged t 
remain at home, and I am tree to say, and 


en a| speak, I think, the sentiments of my seventy or 


a] sixty-nine associates, a more imposing, a mor 


this continent. 
may not live to see it. [ Laughter. ] 
t 
members joined this year than in any one o 


a 
b 


ugmented—: ot so much, I presume, as it wil 


was consistent with that general charity whict 
we are bound to observe. 
o 








the President. 





and Iafe.—Mr. Bancroft’s method of writing, 


quite peculiar, and accounts for his success in 
harmonizing those two conflicting conditions, 
compactness and comprehensiveness. He has 
two secretaries—a ‘‘reference” secretary and a 
‘‘writing” secretary. They do the work largely, 
while Mr. Bancroft docs the thinking and fur- 
nishes the opinions. When hecommences upon 





time which it shall cover, its scope and particu- 
lar features, ifany. This plan is put in writing 
and placed in the hands of bis reterence secre- 
tary, Dr. Frank Austin Scott, a gentleman of 
unusual qualifications for the position, being a 
proficient linguist, and, from many years’ asso- 
ciation with Mr. Bancroft, almost as familiar 
with history and the details of the work as Mr. 
Bancrott himself. Next, a diary is taken, and 
under each date are entered, with a book-keep- 
er’s precision, all the occurrences of that day 
in every corner of the globe that relate in any 
respect to the American republic. With each 
record are references to the authority on which 
the record is based; if published, to the vol- 
umes and pages; if not, to the original manou- 
scripts which are filed away in Mr. Bancroft’s 
library. In the compilation of this diary every 
existing work and document and paper is con- 
sulted; every history or tradition of any relia- 
bility is carefully gleaned. This work is done 
by Mr. Scott, Mr. Bancroft, in the meantime, 
employing himself in reading up on these events, 
sifting the chaff from the wheat, detecting the 
spurious, and dictating to his writing secretary, 
Mr. Weston, the suggestions that occur to him, 








It doesn’t seem a more dif- 





and the opinions deduced from the study. 
The diary being finished, a memorandum book 





By the time that com- | 


It will be|U 
An extra flue in the 


ey—will cost less and be more effectual than 
3 hat there would be a retreat of the twenty- | the hot-air pipes, cold-air boxes, wet-air pans, 
And lave with the fish ir the tide of the morn-| sy. thousand across Behring’s Straits. It was 
i feared that an invasion of newspaper corre- 
spondents, which preceded the formal annexa- 
ion of the Territory, would alarm the timorous 
Aleuts, who might fancy that American citizen- 
ship meant a transformation of themselves into 
such beings as those who raced abont the land 
without cause or provocation, continually asked 
questions, were devoured with insatiate curios- 
ty, and generally behaved like lunatics. 
the guileless and simple-hearted natives, who re- 
gard fast walking as a foe to longevity, and who 
never change their clothes until they are worn 
out, were eventually reassured. A schooner- 
load of Diplomatic Correspondence, judiciously 
distributed, had a soothing effect. 
paper correspondents went away, and the land 
relapsed into its ancient silence. 
stayed. So we have now a population in that 
region which numbers about thirty thousand. 
At Fort Wrangell, a sort of half-way station, 
where supplies are furnished to miners bound 
to the diggings in British Columbia, there is a 
At Sitka there is a garrison 
Outside of these, 
there are not fifty white people in the whole re- 
And the coast-line of Alaska is four 
thousand miles long. 
Congress is asked to provide a government of | to attend this dinner. 
some sort for these isolated forty-five white | you hve not overlooked the fact that Congress 
people. Heretofore the aborigines have had | adjourned on Monday [laughter], and you may 
no occasion to complain that the world is gov- | perhaps be surprised that neither House is rep- 
erned too much. Under the simple rule of the | resented here. 
Russian-American Fur Company they were em- | the line somewhere. (Laughter. ] I do not wish 
ployed to hunt seals, sea-otter, ind otheranimals, | to say anything disparaging to them, but we 
and were fed and cared for as kindly as they cared 
They hunted, ate, drank 
and slept, unvexed by any knowledge whatever 
of the world outside the fog that shut them in. 
All they ask now is that they may be let alone. 
They like whiskey, to obtain which they will 
sell all they have and all they can steal. 
the fuel for a long and hot debauch they will 
Their new 
government has wisely and paternally prohib- 
ited the sale of ardent spirits in the district. 
But the whiskey business is as demoralizing to 
The 
fluid fire is smuggled in and sold to the abo- 
We are left to infer that of the forty- 
five white people in the region a major portion 
are engaged in the whiskey trade. 
nu natives there would be no whiskey-dealers ; 
and if there were no whiskey-dealers there 
would be no white folks worth mentioning. 
It may be 
added that if we could get rid of the aborigines 
we could shut up the Territory, hang up the 
key in the Treasury Department, and advertise 


n friends, and save by extra clothing the vital 
heat the Almighty gives us; we must learn of 
our benighted forefathers to absorb heat trom 


occasional effort of turning round to warm both 
ides; we must learn to sit over hot-air regis- 


winking at us, we must remember that a hot 
room in winter is more dangerous than a cool 


health, scarcely varies from summer to winter, 
and on which our life depends, can no more be 
maintained without pure air than a fire can be 
kept burning without fuel.—Cor. Springfield 


A New York Pitcrim Dinner Speecu.— 
We have certainly met under circumstances 


but are well calculated to stimulate our pride. 
We are honored with the presence of the Chief 
{Applause.] We 


army, who has come from St. Louis expressly 
I suppose 


But gentlemen, we must draw 


to dine emanating from the city 9f Washington 


If you have any doubt upon that 


Now, gentlemen, it is not the province of the 
chair to enter upon a discussion of the charac- 
ter and the qualities of the Pilgrim; that ar- 
rangement has been made with another party. 
But still, as it becomes the chair to set the kev- 
note to this occasion, and as I do not wish it set 


Pilgrims have some witnesses and some friends, 


ing, perhaps, to their migration and rising from 
the circumstances in which they lived two hun- 


cannot deny that there is something in the 


session of the territory after coming here was a 
good deal cooler than the weather they found; 
because, although they fled from kingship and 
tyranny, they entered into possession by divine 
right, on the ground that they were saintly peo- 


people are not entirely saintly is that they take 
However, they found 


ever, and in that respect they were not much 


impossible to tell where this theory originated. 
There is no doubt whatever but that our Indian 
policy is much better than that which existed 
then, when compared with the actions of our 
They didn’t send Quaker 
missionaries to them, but sent warriors to sub- 
But, although there were no Indian 
traitors in those days while the traffic was car- 


vorably to any of the specimen tree-bouters and 
veriest traitors on the borders of our countrv. 
New England found its best customers among 


we still claim, and there 1s nobody, I think, here 
to dispute it—it has been disputed by but one of 
our sister socicties, whose representative has 
sent notice to me that he cannot come here _ to- 
night—that is Judge Brady—he denied that the 
Pilgrims were uncommonly excellent God-wise, 


come than of this world, and yet they had a tol- 


not speak of their social qualities; we hear very 


covered over with the figures and the hyper- 
boles of poetry that the story has lost its iden- 


Alden as going to court the girl that he loved, 
without the slightest intention of wooing her 


A nu- 
merous race followed, and if it had not been for 
that affair perhaps I should not have been pre- 
i I am very sorry to detain 


On the 17th of June last a brave body of sev- 


Ply- 
mouth about them, with all the Puritan feeling 


with a great deal of the kind of clothing that 
Seventy men; 
Gentlemen, New 


{Laughter and cheers.] It is your privilege to 
associate the figure with exalted patriotism or 
But 


these seventy men bore this banner—a banner 


We stopped 
on our way at a hotel called ‘‘fThe Common- 
There we were met by the mayor— 
Mayor Cobb—who understands the art of hos- 
pitality as well as any man I have ever seen 
Mayor Cobb re- 


gave us such a welcome as only a generous- 
trouble. No, they won't cost half as much, nor | hearted man can—he gave us a place in a pro- 
lo I believe they will give half as much trouble. | cession second to no other place; the whole city 
The kitchen fire is indispensable; the hall stove | authorities of Boston recognized the New Eng- 
may be one of those unobtrusive but efficient | land Society as being in all respects worthy of 
base-burners, and the sitting-room will be glori- | their ancestors. 
tied by an elegant portable grate of which poets | not here to-night, that I may express my ac- 
dream, but which are not yet found in solid} knowledgments in person. 


I am sorry that the mayor is 


beautiful pageant never has been witnessed on 
You will have no other such 
chance for one hundred years, and many of you 


Now, gentlemen, I have only to say to you 
hat the affairs of the society are most prosper- 
ous; that there have been a larger number of 


many preceding years; that your fund has been | 


e under the administration of the thrifty gen- 
tleman who is to follow me—quite as much as 


We are at peace and 
n friendly relations with our sister societies | = 
and the rest of mankind—nothing in the world 
to hinder you from expecting and realizing a 
happy and prosperous year.—Jsaac I. Batley, 


Georce Bancrorr.—His Habits of Work 


the result of the experience of long years, is | 





is taken and its pages divided into classification 

for topics. This is called the topic-book. Tie 

classifications are not vcry numerous, the heads 

|being something as follows: “Washington,” 

| Army,” Finance,” ‘Domestic Affairs,” ‘‘For- 

eign Affairs,” ‘‘Campaigns,” ‘‘Congress,” etc. 

nder each of these heads is compiled all the 

formation contained in the diary relating to each 

particular topic, so that, for example, when 

Mr. Bancroft wants to write a chapter on the 

finance of the government at the time of which 
he is treating, he has all the facts that can be 

gained from every possible source condensed 
and classified in their chronological order; all 
histories in every language are consulted; all 
biographies, records, essays, speeches and pa- 
pers; transcripts of all existing’ public docu- 
ments in the archives of the American, English, 
French and German governments, and also all 
private papers and correspondence written at 
the time. 

When this is completed by Mr. Scott—and it 
takes months sometimes to exhaust a single topic 
— Mr. Bancroft familiarizes himself with the con- 
tents of the memorandum book, marking pas- 
sages of importance, making cross-references 
for his own convenience, and indexing the events 
himself in the order in which he intends to treat 
ofthem. Then he dictates to his writing secre- 
tary the text of the volume, and, as chapter 
atter chapter is finished, it is laid away to “‘sea- 
son” for a time. The metter is then written 
and re-written until it suits Mr. Bancrott's sen- 
sitive taste. When he is satisfied with the ar- 
raagement, the style and completeness of a 
chapter, it is sent to his publishers. The final 
manuscript is written in copying-ink, and a copy 
taken in a press-book. Mr. Banc-oft always 
has three proofs—in slips, in stereotype and in 
folio—and continues to make alterations an] ad- 
ditions till the presses are fairly running. 

Mr. Bancroft’s work, compared with the writ- 
ings of other authors, looks very small as the 
result of the labor of a lifetime, but this de- 
scription of his method will give the reader an 
idea of the vast amount of study, investigation 
and thought each volume represents. It may 
be said that Mr. Bancroft was born literally 
among books. His father was a Unitarian cler- 
gyman of ripe scholarship and literary tastes, 


el 


e 


t, 


ie 


n- 
8e 


is 
torian have been more intimate with books than 
nt | with men. 
of 
k- 
e 
ay 
to 


pulsations of a machine. 


two before breakfast. 


three o'clock, with a short 
lunch. 
memorar da, and, putting a mark in his thoughts 


day. Every pleasant afternoon he can be seer 
he 


w-| many beautiful parks that adorn Washington 


ou | the city. 
years, and during the summers he has spent ir 
ed | this country he has generally taken a jaunt o 
ou 
d8- 


Elsie as his companion. — He has ridden all ove 


Pulaski fell. 
Mr. Bancroft is a good liver, and his dinner 


dat 
in every way. 
center of a rare literary coterie, which include 
es. 
w- | thinkers of the land. He has one of the mos 
m- 
eir 
80 
ng 
is 


packed with books, pamphlets and papers 
There are about 20,000 volumes in all, com 
prising works in all languages, of all eras, 0 
all branches of literature and science, froin hi 
weli-thumbed Homer to Draper’s last. 


no collection of the size are there so few work 
that are obsolete or merely ornamental. He i 


are of the richer materials and in exquisit 
taste. 


fa- 


history. 


RS, 
than translations. 
by him during his residence abroad—in France 
Germany, England, Holland, and other coun 


examine and make copies of any state paper 
desired. 
cy 
to | affairs and the later history of our government 


do 


an : 
so | ary times. 
Bancroit from time to time. 


hn | Newspapers. 


his scrap-book. His 
moth collections of newspaper articles, whicl 
are pasted in between the leaves under the 
topics to which they refer.—N. Y. Graphic. 


es 
all 
, if 


he 


Y 8, 1876. 


and from his infancy the associations of the his- 


His habits of lite are those of the 
student, and are methodical and regular as the 
He has always been 
an early riser, and for twenty years, or more, 
has been in the habit of working an hour or 
Breaktasting at Ifalf-past 
eight o'clock, he goes into his library at half- 
past nine o'clock and works regularly until 
intermission for 
Then he drops his manuscript and 


forgets care and labor for the remainder ot the 


riding Black Elsie, his favorite mare, on the 
Seventh-street drive, or through some of the 


Notwithstanding his age, Mr. Bancroft is one 
of the most graceful and vigorous horsemen in 
He has kept up this habit for many 


three hundred or four hundred miles with Black 


the scenes of the revolution, from Ticonderoga 
to the field of the battle of Savannah, where 


are noted for richness of viands and the rarity 
of his wines, but he is temperate and moderate 
Here in Washington he is the 


some of the most accomplished scholars and 


valuable and extensive private libraries in the 
world, his house on HZ street being literally 


Mr. 
Bancroft’s library is his own selection, and in 


quite fastidious in regard to his bindings, which 


Among his papers he has transcripts of all 
the archives of every nation on the ;lobe that 
has had any relation whatever with American 
Most of them are in their original 
language, being quite as convenient and more 
satisfactory to Mr. Bancroft and his secretary 
They have been collected 


tries, where he has always been permitted to 


He has, also, the originals of many 
important documents relating to revolutionary 


There are several diaries of the heroes of the 
revolution, one of the most interesting being 
that of ‘*Mad” Anthony Wayne; also the orig- 
inal and copies of correspondence which took 
place between prominent actors of revolution- 
These have been presented to Mr. 
One of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s peculiarities is his habit of clipping 
He is a great newspaper reader, 
and scarcely ever finishes one without finding 
something in its columns worthy of a place in 
cyclopedias are mam- 
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To Holders of Government Bonds 
and other Securities and 
Valuables, 


— 


Union Safe Deposit 


VAULTS, 


40 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


t 


t 


ESTABLISHED JAN. 1,1868. 





e 
&@-The favorable position, solid construc- 
tion, and accumulated safeguards suggest- 
ed by an experience of eight years, com- 
bine to render these vaults and safes se- 


cure from the attacks of burglars or the 
inroads of fire. 





SAFES TO RENT at trom Twenty to One 
Hundred Dollars. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS of Stocks, Bonds and 
other Valuables received. 


COLLECTION and REMITTANCE of In- 
terest and Dividends attended to. 


INTEREST allowed onj Deposits of Money 
subject to Check at Sight, 


Office hours from 9jo’clock A.M. to 3 o’clock. 
HENRY LEE, Manager. 
GEO. C. LEE, Sub-Manager. 


WILLIAM MINOT. 


VILL ) soticie 
FRANCIS V. BALCH, { 20f¢tors. tf decIs 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? 
Or, An Inquiry into the Principle of 
Right and of Government. 


BY P. J. PROUDHON., 


’ 


1 
Pretaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works. 


BY J. A. LANGLOIS, 


And containing as a Frontispiece 


A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE AUTHOR, 
n 
f 


Translated froa the French by BEeNJ. R. Tucker, 


T 

This—the first volume of Proudhon’s Complete 
Works—is a large octavo of 500 pages, handsome! 
printed in large new type on heavy toned pape: 
the Inder says of it: “Together with Mr. Holyoake 
incomparable book. this new volume will greatly er - 
rich the literature of labor reform.” 


8 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Price in Cloth, bevelled edges........ $3.50. 
ben Full Calf, blue. gilt edge 


s 


t 


. All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


PRINCETON, MASS, 


f 
8 
deel 13t 
Scientists Against Christians on the 
Efficacy of Prayer. 


8 
38 


e 


Just issued by the Congregational Publishing Socie- 
ty, contains in full the arguments of Tyndall and 
other Scientists, and replies in the London Review and 
newspapers of Dr. Littledale, President McCosh, the 
Duke of Argyll, and the editor of the Spectator. and 
others. Edited and annotated caretully. 
>| Price $1.50. 


8 


Congregational Publishing Society, 
g : 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas. 


1876! 
The Lady’s Almanac 


IS ISSUED AS A 


janl 2t 


Centennial Volume, 


Gilt-edged, finely bound, Illustrated, and filled with 
Centennial Miscellany; comprising also an Original 
Ode, with Original Music, being “A Song of Praise 
for Our Country, with Aspirations for its True and 
Enduring Glory.” 


Price 50 Cents. 


> 
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to 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FAMILY BANK. 


An application will be made to the next Genera 
Court to charter, under this name, an 





to 
n- : 4 . 
the Commonwealth, may convert their savings inte 
homesteads in a short time. and at once provide 
against leaving their families destitute by premature 
death. 
character that its managers cannot be tempted tc 
mismanage the funds intrusted to them, and can ce 
rive nv benefit from it to themselves withowt benefit 
ing every patron or customer of the tank. 
of good ability and public spirit is wanted in every 
city and town to circulate petitions for the charter, t 


nd 
ut 


n. 


of the bank, both in regard todeposits and insurance 
Applications by letter, with proper references as t 
character, may be inade to ELIZUR WRIGHT. P.O 








“) | Insurance Building, Po-t Office square. 
janl 3t 


Two Grand Successes! 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


2 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
The ne plus ultra of Pianoforte Instruction Books. 
Cannot be excelled, oreven approached, by its count- 
less competitors. Stands far above them all. Used 
by thousands of the best music teachers, and sold by 
all Book and Music Dealers. Hundreds of thou-ands 
sold, and the demand as great as ever. 

Price $3.75. for which it will be mailed, post- 
free, to any address. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


This, for Reed Instruments, is just what the other 
is for the Piano. It has withstood extensive reviews 
and comparisons, and is pronounced by teachers and 
musicians to be the best instruction book of its kind 
ever published. For sale everywhere. 

Price $2.50, tor which it will be mailed, post- 
free, to any address. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


janl 
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I 


e 
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BOSTON. 


~ Boston Almanac 


—AND— 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
FOR 1876---NO. 41. 


| CONTAINING A COMPLETE BUSINESS DIREC- 
TORY OF THE CITY OF BOSTON, 


Census of Massachusetts, 1875, 
A COLORED MAP OF BOSTON, 


SHOWING THE 
New Ward Boundaries, 


And the usuul Miscellaneous information. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Cloth, $1. Gilt, $1.25. 
Published by 
SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, Boston. 











Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 

Trade supplied by the NEW ENGLAND NEWS 
co. tf dec2s 
= ve 2 = gael ve aa 

4 Uj 
E. BLAKESLEE & CO., 

GALLERIES 127 TREMONT STSEET, 

PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURERS 


AND DEALERS 1N 


PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, CHROMOS, 


And Other Works of Art. 


Our facilities for framing pictures of every descrip- 
tion in the BEST and MOST ARTISTIC manner are un- 
surpassed—and we invite especial attention to the 
QUALITY, STYLE and PRICES Of our work. tf nov6é 


‘ 





i institution 
through which men of small means,in any p rt of 


This institution will be so guarded in its 
An agent 
whom will be furnished blank petitions and full ex- 


planations of the mode of conducting the business 


Box 123, Boston, or personally at his oflice, between 
9 A.M. and 12 M., room 31, New Eugland Life 


BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 


EXCHANGE ON LONDGN AND PARIS, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 


PUBLISHED BY 
New England News Company, Boston. 
American News Company, New York. 
New York News Company, New York. 
Western News Company, Chicago. 
Central News Company, Philadelphia. 
Baltimore News Company, Baltimore. 
St. Louis Book and News Company, St, Louis. 
San Francisco News Company, California. 
nov20 


‘Souther & Hooper, | 


HAVE SUCCEEDED TO THE 


FURNITURE & UPHOLSTERY 


Business formerly carried on by- 
BEAL & HOOPER, 
At 7 & 8 HOLMES’ BLOCK, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


: tf 


RTANT | FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYCOCK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


— AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
Oo order, 


Our goods are sold by 
hroughout New England. 
Factory at East Cambridge. 


all the principal dealers 


tf oct} 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


lealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 


&e., &e. 


1386 Washington Street 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, I. G. TUCKER 
tt 


CHOICHK GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At tores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, ; 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satistactory. 


Bg” PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FORRIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EAKLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. ul deed 


SAWYER'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
No. 161 Tremont St., Boston. 


This Institution, the oldest and most successful of 


the kind in the United States, continues to offer to 
students of both sexes the mo-t superior advantages 
for obtaining « thoroughly practical Business Edu- 


eation. The valuable instruction here imparted has 
proved to hundreds of its graduates a 
STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE. 
As there is no class system cach ~tudent receives 
separate instruction, Open Day and Evening. Call 
or send for Circular. 
nov20-3m G. A. SAWYER, Principal. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the 
facilities of their rooms a& PASSENGER: 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartinen red 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the 
graphs they are new making. These pict 
bine some of the latest improvements in Fr 
German Photography, aul are believed Lo be superno 
to anything produced in the eity. 


publie to the super 


including 


t rradu 


enech 


ART-STORE. 


L. A, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLER & NoYes.) 
Importers and Dealers in 


nl . 1 ) 
Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 

Next Door North of Globe Theater. 


oct? tf 


Smuggler Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the publie in fall 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar made in this country, and sold 
atrea-sonable prices. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
noy27 Simos 


REAL ESTATE. 


S$. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


velo 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. ; 








INSURANCE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTOTD. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 








evececsee $1:3,111,416.08 
575,000.00 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 137 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 











Ee iain oan od cadbnckesseccdeceee $12,539,116.08 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 


Amountat risk -$62,5905,605.00 





Extending through to 
105 & 107 FRIEND STREET, | 
And would respectfully solicit the patronage of the | 
public, and endeavor to give perfect satisfaction to 
all who may favor us with their orders. 
FURNITURE, 
Draperies, Upholstery Goods, 
Bedding, &c., 


At the Iowest Prices. 


nov6é 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 


I 
i 





3 shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
s larger this year than ever before. 

The quality is not only fully sustained, but improre- 
ments are constantly being made, 50 that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 


THE STANDARD. 


Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 





dec4 


DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
GENTS FO | 

Boston Pace “White Lead, and! 
Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


| 
85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 
oct9 3m 


PARLOR BEDS. 


CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 





A 





} 
on 
| 
| 


In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


F 


decs 


“BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 state Street, 
DEALERS IN 


and the other Principal Cities of Europe’ 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and-MONTREAL. 


in all parts of the world. 

















Cc 


mission in this and other Cities. tf dec4 





Company’s ledger. 
c 


Company’s operations during 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 


W.W. MORLAND, M. D., 


———— 


QUINCY MUTU 


Sept. 1, 1875. 


Policies Issued in ums from $100 
to $15,000, 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 
Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 

adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund, 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed 18 $211,771.56 over the cost on the 
This item is not availed of in the 
papital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history 
the 


th 
past thirty-one 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Counsel, 
W.C. WRIGHT, 


Actuary. 
tf 


Secretary. 


Medical Examiner. 
janl 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO., 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1425, 1873, 
(ash Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the under signed, 


LBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 
dec4 No. 1 - State House, Boston. 


AL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


IRE 


Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


AND EVERY LOss PAID IN FULL. 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000, 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President- 
HAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


wf septls 
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Ways gives to th 
Point, eighteen hu 
and an excellent y 
rounding is here o 
that which will be 
The Pillar of A 
object to be seen a 
& mass of granite 4 
diameter and forty 
the base, resting u 
should judge to t 
glacial formation. 
above this point a ¥ 
der a new phase wi 
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rounded 
some new height wl 


sides wer 


mountain, which fo 
ject in the Yosemit 
thousand feet above 
liar, resembling the 
with one-half cut en 
it is also called Hatt 
the 
an Indian baby-basi 


mountain Voce 
curved sides that no 


ever reached the 4 
have tried; but the 
Scotch sailor with s¢ 
hin 


obstacle, and the 


reacited the spot wh 
foot of man. 

On arriving at GI 
and some time was 
viewing the earth be 
The walls of the val 
three thousand and 1 
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about looking over; f 
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Mirror Lake forms a 
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grand sport in: rolling 
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going to Cloud's 
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became so decp 


went w 
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feet we reached 
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